
Thi Trat^^ressor 


Hedwigc, orphan niece in a French house- 
hold, lives what mu^t be i,ronically called 
Vasseur parity. Ironical?^ Ikecause Ulrique, 
one of Mme Vasseur*stlaughters, will gjp to 
cruel lengths to alleviate her cynical bore- 
dom. Beautiful but cold^ irked by ner own 
loveless marriage;^ she plays pitilessly with 
the loves c£ others. Iif Hedwige*-\oung, 
innocent, unsuspecting and depAident — 
she has her victim. »She arranges for the girl 
to meet and f II in love with a man incap- 
able of returning her affection 

It ^kes Hedwige ^n agonising time* to 
di;«o»Jfer why Gaston ©olange is not for her. 
And the person *vho could tell h^ most 
about him is the man wht^ares not speak 
his heart o» •Che matter : Teaj!^);5.!iJthc 
‘transgressor’. 
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‘Judge not? . . 


Matthew vii, i 




TH a transgressor 


Until night*was •vcr and fhc birds began eWrping in 
,tlJC trees, Jeap sat at his tat^ before aal^ank sheet of 
paper and an open book w|iose |>a|es remained un- 
turned. A sma^ lam'p^siled^its placid over the 
wafeher’s handf, tbng narif> 4 / hands tha» seemed to 
sleep, like tiretl workejp. 

'^Not a so>'iUl*thrfcughout the hous*, but out of the 
garden ^amc aVvhi^ring from the ^nden wfccre the 
tirst.auti^n breezes loicfred. It'TPiad rainc^ a fev 
minuto before and a ki«dly smell of earth sjplc 
gradually into the rqpm, lik^ a gust 6 f memories. 
Whenever Jean felt anxious ^d breathed in this 
ffagrance as it ro^from the innermost d^nths of die 
soil, it cheered himV) the hedfk Perhaps ti te''^ «as 
why he smilcv. 

He still looked very* young. His unlined face had 
kept the faintly astoryshed expression th^ is seen in 
children, bTit+iis ey^s and mouth were tho^ of a man 
who had suffered: there was *08iq|hing hurt in his 
glaiKe, something repressed in the shape of his lips, 
a* though too much*that should have bitn said hao 
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remained unspoken. P kept rut of harm’s way, 
further curtailed his^moaest ar^bitions and stuck 
fai-thfully to hiS books and g^^'en, he' woif^d go 
quietly to an honourable heath. Far better for him to 
hide and aKow fffe to g6 paSt him, like a great re- 
bounding stream. Others were cut out for wrestling 
with life, but his onlj{ dVhculfces Were to be spiritua l 
ones, and if he ever K’mgered it \^ould be for fSod 
that the World cannot prot'de. All tiiis vyjis so clearly 
written in hir face that a^tranger wdul^ have had^^o^ 
trpuble in decipRefing t^e few signs inscribed there 
by fate. But# was Jean ^ivs^r^ of ttys? One of the 
singular a^cts of ourt'Kfe is that We are ignorant, 
sometimes to tlfe very end, /c what almosf anyone 
might have tol« us. 

The •vails bA^d j;»im offered nothing but their 
white surface over which IRs shadow move^ at times, 
nodded its head. In a corner, a big, low .bed wi^ 
blankets to^^d back in^a heap,^nd on an oldvhcst rf 
drawers with brass Hii ndlcs, eight or ten books : that 
wjis all^Jp?*: table at which he»«at^Was made of deal, 
liklwJmchen tables laid the plu*m-colqured dressing- 
goWn wrapped around his long, slim body showed 
signs of wear and tear; but it* was the only garment 
he liked, t];ie only one in whicji he did not feel dis- 
guised, fof its limp, threadbare qpi&terisd Was not* the 
homespun of a nionk’c robe, or thetdreary suit we all 
wear, it was*something interqjiediate; the uniform of 
a big, capricious, undisciplined army that is scatterecl 
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OMtr the face ot the earth .Juifcrmv of solitary, gentle 
anarchists. 

TIk watcher d^w the fold? of thj^ frididly old rag 
over ms legs anJ rubbe(f,fiis knees intently. What 
could he be thinking abouf that hfisigh^d so deeply.** 
Did he imagine that insomnia would help him tp 
make,up his m«n^ ? He picked up a pen and held it 
in his skilfSl h^id, examinee? it as though he had 
never seen it before and^hen, without dipping it in 
ink, ran it over^ the paper ^d wrote a few words in 
Invisible lefters, conclusive wyr^s, 'perhaps, but 
wo»^cb' that no one 'vo^d %ver read. - And now^he 
thsew down tl^ |>en aitid clji^ed his bo^^He was not 
angry, Jie was simply^esigned. Afjer Which, elbows 
■§n the tabic, ribbed his head diligently and, wan- 
tonly rui:!:n^ 1 oi\t, vigorous lockj threaded with 
silver, deemed to whispeyj soifietj^nig confidential to 
the*widAileeves out of which his bare arms {ft'ojected. 

“Ai^diis is ridiculous,* bg said un^er his brAth. 

The air f«eshene<f suddei^' and the sky grew 
lighter. In some ^stant courty'drd, a blackbird began 
a mocking little ^ng, then forgot how thi. me w^nt 
on. Jean theft blew out the famp and cbul^ see 
nothing, at first, but as his eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness, fie watched^ dgwn lir<^k behind the 
black roo^. It rained softly, the bird no 'linger sang. 
Jean remembered* that when he was a child, the 
blackbird’s song'made him laugh tvith joy as he lay 
^ll*alone in his bec^ ind that he woul4 whisper br 
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tween his fingers, almd it imperceptibly, for he knew 
that he was not to wal e lA’ motler : “Do you hear 
the bird, M'amnja, do’you hear itt'” 

Tjjierc was something* so panful about such 
memories at prejgnt that Jean’s heart grew a litde 
heavy. For tke happiness of childhood had been the 
only one that he had ever fvilly^ enjoyed, a,nd he 
usually avoided dwelling on it. But,thar morning he 
could no| control his meiftory and 'h led him where 
it pleased, artfully markj^.g out the lost path, recall- 
ing, with cruel ^s^cetficss, the smilirfg face of“ a 
wftman, her arms filled with field flowers, still 
young, tiny, Pressed in^|!jjle blue gir^gham, and her 
eyes were grSveJike her son^, but no mattjcr how 
often he whispered the name he. gave her, she did 
not hear, for he. would 20 to her/)nt she would not 
come to him. 

‘If yo€ were here', he thought. ‘If you kiiew, ^or 
Mother!’ 

What was the goofl, of wishtng his mother couRl 
return.? Would she irot be the las^^rson in whom 
he<wouJiiir?dhfide, the very onc* 1 [o ‘^/hom one should 
lielfrthe bitter erfef.? No. Far bettci to keep his 
anxiety to himself, and if the world believed him to 
be other than^^ was^it could not be helped. Had 
he not oeea forced to keep silent.? 

A voice answered no very 'dTistinctly to this 
question, but Jejfti kritw that ans\^er was coming. 
To his mind? the world did not care to know. Whv 



tel! people what they ar^eitrmined to ignore ? No 
one asked anythii^ of JAn, iie was highl)^ regarded. 
Yet lomething irJhis nature madc*him*wish to de- 
stroy his life as ^ne woufd tear down a patiently 
built house. He himself c^ld not und^stand it. He 
wds Const^tly tempted to /ell a truth that was not 
at all* fit to be«told. 1^0 h^ took the sheet of white 
paper that Had kin before him for almost an hour, 
quickly Wrote % few linjs in a large slanting hand, 
then stopped, read what he had jus^ written in the 
uncertain light of dawn and torf ihe page up, as he 
hr.d 'tDi'n up twenty others. 

That is hov^ he spint th^ early hour^, in aimless 
dreams, in useless efforts to finish,the page he had 
begun. H'* larked^ourage. He preferred not to think 
about the vva^ in which he had speat the qjght. He 
no longer smiled as hejiad^ fgw minutes before, 
but bern his head slightly as though s<fmething 
weigl^d it down, and nothing could, be read id his 
Tace now bwt sadness and HI thought of 

what he might have been, of his tragically warped 
life. 

He sometimes wondered what opinion the other 
inmates of tlie house had of him. His. cousin, Mmc 
Vasseur, whose guest he^w^ sinie«the war,* con- 
sidered hipijonly as a scholar, as she expi^sed it with 
exasperating naivet^ She allowed him a small pen- 
sion, on account of which *she considered herself 

That of 1914 
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charitable. Not that si’: Meed him much, but Ihe 
needed th4 verbal gratj^udd* that ^ lavished on her 
andi ielt agreeably moved ^very tim: he talked yo her 
about her goodness. She sighed L little then and 
preened hers^df. 

Mme Pauque, the latter’s sister, professpd to -have 
the same opinion as Mi^e Vj|,^seur concerning thq 
talents and steadiness*©! the man she caTied the her- 
mit of thr Rue Valentin. Ip Jean’s jyes she seemed 
scarcely more yitelligent ihan her sister, and ^vas a 
silent, courteous ^/)mah who always kept in the 
background when she shV»y4< it was impossible to 
know wha^ went on behind* that Smooth, placid 
brow; nothing, pyobably. 

Very rarely, hjme Vasseur’s daughter chanced to 
knock a^ Jean’s door. That happaied ,when she was 
bored and because,it ^ome^jmes amused her* to dis- 
turb a than who never paid her the shaefow of a 
coirfpliment. Under pretence of borrowing* ^^book^ 
Ulrique woirfd wand^^ around him, casting a glance 
of curiosity and contempt over th^bare room. To 
livcf*in such discomfort and to bp sb retiring was be- 
yonc^er but, as she would never have condescended 
to think over anything that she did not understand, 
she simply contluded t^at the old bachelor was mad, 
and that hi<y madness assumed a'rather bor,ing form. 

The three women counted for very little in Jean’s 
life and he scarce!^ cared if they ha*d a false impres- 
sion of him, or thought him better or worse thandie. 
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really was; but he was bore anxious that little 
Hedwige should 4ot miljudgp him, for h# was fond 
of tJke nice littk provi^gial girly as ^ond as. an 
awkward, studious man like himself could be of a 
lively young creature whose frankncis sometimes 
proved indiscreet. Mme V^asscur had taken her in 
wheif her parelits dild, sc^Hedwige had lived with 
the family for the past ten ygfirs. Her circumstances 
were muc]) the same as Jtan’s and that brought them 
iipgether. What Jean respected in hfr was a rather 
absurd candour, which the* family considered bad 
form. Hedwige nevq'^is<); neither s^lf-interesAor 
politeness could •persfiade hpr to disguije the truth. 
For this reason, Mm^ Vasseur oniy allowed her to 
meet tried and tr^jsted friends, alt|jough her young 
relative was prett^ and of marriageable ^e. Jean 
coijld have been more i-ftirndte with Hedwige if he 
jiad not been so retiring, ^but she laughed aTtrifle too 
jpuchaand teased him about* his grey .haj^ and staid 
expression; alld then, above aljt she credited him with 
virtues that he did^not possess. That in itself was 
enough to makc.hin fight sljj/^of her at mom*tnts 
when he felt like confiding in someone. 

Next came honest ^1. Vasseur, who went through 
life without suspecting evU. He was « smiling, bald 
ligile maa ajid, although he never knev^it, his wife 
and daughter Ulrique were mortally ashamed of 
him. He had managed to grow rich without wrong- 
infr anvone and his*iifhocent soul showed in a beam- 
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ing face. There was soaetl^g so oreposterous in fhe 
idea of coifiding in Mf VaSeur. lowcver, that Jean 
could not help laughing. 

And lastly, Raoul, Ulrique’s husband. Jean could 
not bear thisrfrisky ass an^ took the greatest pains to 
avoid him. He did not i care to know wjiat Raoul 
would do if he were jjrirjie mifiistcr,'or how he felt 
about the coming rac^, or at which tSwns he in- 
tended torstop on the gastrof.omical tpur he and some 
dozen other gluttons were planning. Jean guess(^ 
Raoul’s opinion «*f «him*, but it left him indifferent. 
Ra^hil’s brain welcomed A'ly {he simplest ideas, and 
parasite waj the term that baldly yjmmed up what 
he thought of Joan. What g^d would it be to en- 
lighten him.? Je^n felt equal to reoling off, then and 
there, ay the vindictive platitudes thaf Raoul would 
give vent to, if he Anew ai^ut him. 

In the*' stillness of chilly^ dawn, it seemea to Jean 
thaf these ^familiar chacacters filed past hinj* with 
their worriei^ mannei<i<:ms and ridiculous little ways. 
He pledged himself to the effort gi meeting these 
meR ^nd women half, way, to undefstand them better 
andfven— who could tell? — to love them. Then, be- 
yond a doubt, they would return his brotherly 
impulse . . . Were they-not, in themselves, the whole 
of humanj^? Nothing could change them, even 
though their number were infinitely multiplied. Jean 
went a step farther : 6e wanted to*be one of them, 
for he felt a sudden horror of ♦tlv; mental solitude^ii; 
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which he lived; ihe wahted to mix with the in- 
numerable family, whose Aiame is ent^yone else 
and %o be swallowed uj^Jay it. ftath courage -.and 
cowardice woultf be required to accomplish this, to 
renounce oneself and to ta|^e the vows (Reacted by the 
mulfitude.: “You shall eat we do, think as we do, 
and ilso love we do. Bi like us, or we’ll smother 
you.” 

Jean shjjiggcd his shdulders. He did not feel like 
wrestling with everyone. Sooner or k^fer a crushing 
majority of Vasseurs would treak his spirit, and such 
warfare no lo^er injpiad^d him, foj his fits of in- 
dignation wer* short-lived. Better to hid*, keep silent 
and occasionally filcb^a little of the happiness that 
life offer' to ro^ny. He would b<| like a very poor 
man who steals bread from a bak<fr. Afte* all, she 
coyld ngt delay too long in coming, the old nurse 
.who brmgs tired childrgn home w'hen fSe d^ is 
^one «ind their eye^ fill w<th shadows* and their 
toys no longtff amuse them, tht old nuife with a face 
veiled in black, .wfip watches over us with an all- 
devouring love. 
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P A R 'i: ONE 




CHAPTER I 


Felicie sat By the window in t chair that resembled a 
prie-dieu. Hej feet or||fhe rungs of another chair 
facing her, the little grey^haired creature mended a 
tear in a magnificent browrf sill^ petticoat that spread 
over her knees. She b^np^ double tasee more clearly 
and, without^ijterrMptin^ her work, sighed softly 
from time to time. At last, when^she ^ad made the 
last stitch, sh« leanecf forward and bit off the thread 
with her tee^, I5»king as though she were browsing 
on the splendid materi^. 

Now^she stood holding at arm’s lengtlap»the much 
pleatgef and furbelowcd gaqnent. Fejicie regarded it 
with a mixture of loathing aq^ admirriaon that made 
her black eyes gleam behind her steel-rimmed pince- 
nez. That petticoat was t^e image of Madame, 
Madame and her highfalutin’ ^irs, Madame dfid her 
disdainful walk, Madame and her luxury; and it 
smelt nice, like Madame. Qiypr^ (felicie sniffed) or 
violet.? -What Felicie found most diffisult to forgive 
in her employer was not her happiness, an aggressive 
happiness that had to be accCptecf as one puts up with 
bad weather in v\jinter, but her condescending pity 
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for humble folk. Felicie would have infinitely pfe- 
ferred Ma<jame to be arrogadt to the bitter end, harsh 
and beautifdl as ^ unjust queen, without hej; un- 
accountable qualms of conscience that found expres- 
sion in ridi(jjlous gifts ^pcompanied by offensive 
remarks. And so she felt </uite certain that she would 
fall heir to thLt lordly ^etticgat, she, a poor old 
woman who could ff^e no possible fise for the 
glittering jag. And, most painful of ^11, the grateful 
words that would rise to ber lips from a heart filled 
with rage. “Madignf is too kind ! Madame is reall) 
too kind !” With luck, htoygver. Felicie would suc- 
ceed in selling the pettiest. But ojil^ if it was not 
worn too long, ^ that. The Jews in the Rue de 
L’Ecorcherie were so inquisiflve about what they 
bought ! ^ They felt for places whfre tjie silk might 
be thiii with the tipf of*thebf dirty fingers, and how 
they wouhd snigger when they discovered tfie tear ! 

Sh% laid the garment on a chair and fell to scyatch- 
ing her scraggy neck,y^ith the* pince-iKZ she held 
between thumb and forefinger. Short and a little 
humpbacked, she tri^ to mak^ die most of her 
statur^ by pushing fier stomach out, and laid her 
hand on her hip. In this defiant attitude, one she 
often took whei% alone, %he^pursued an* angry medita- 
tion for a fej* minutes. She looked the vvhgle world 
in the face, she braved Madame and the Jews. Al- 
though she was ^^ell 8ver fifty, the poor woman 
worked herseli up like a little* girl and played h«r< 
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fafouritc role, for her own benefit: she acted the 
part of the downtrodden* rising in revolt. VHer worn 
cheely flushed and evcn^her grey»lock^ seemed to 
rebel around a narrow forehead. With the obstinacy 
of a simple soul, she mentally turned ever questions 
to 'which there were no answers. Why did others 
have everything wheg she^ad nothii^? What freak 
of fate obli|jed •her to live ^ a dark garret when 
Madame had bpen givef a house twenty rfimes too 
large for her ? Why was sh# forced to,wear a patched 
and shiny serge dress winter and summer, and live 
on cwid pork because ^sjje <vas too tife^ to cook^ler- 
self a meal whe» she*reachtj^ her room^n the sixth 
floor in the Rue des Augustines? ^hy? What fault 
had she committed to* be punished^by breaking her 
back sewing ffom tnorning to night^? She sqpietimes 
fel^ like crying, more frcfn attgei*than from sadness, 
and above all, from wegriness. She stoSfl on the 
thresh 4 »ld of old age withoat having ^et^ discovered 
that life was*worth living; only wf)ndered that 
anybody should cling to it and should dread, as she 
did, the time wHbn^his ferocious jest would end. 

She went back to her chair by the window a^ter a 
few minutes and, crossly picking up a roll of blue 
material, began turning itpvir anci over. No doubt 
sh^ would end by going blind sewing oi%pitch-black 
stuffs, as she put it, but who cared, she would like to 
know.? Settling* her pince-nez on a pugnacious little 
*{*5e, she tore a needldfrom her breast. If customers 
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only knew what went on in the minds of those wfio 
work for l^em, all the rage Aat can be sewn into 
the stitches of a seam ! Tj^e old maid smiled ^ she 
thought of it, and tackled her wcfrk with renewed 
energy. 

The room where Felic/e sewed was at the Wp of 
the house, nexfto the ser^nts’*room?. It was a sort 
of attic that looked o^ on a quiet'littft street. A 
cradle and some outworn toys in a, cornier showed 
that a child must have lived there, and the skirting 
boards below th» faded flowered wallpaper were 
scritbled over jn black peAci^ Jn Madame’s mother’s 
time (this e3f,pression wi^^ofteif on F^icie’s lips) the 
dressmaker often worked in the room of the old 
baroness, a good, simple soul who had not forgotten 
her moc^st birth and knew how-to tjlk to humble 
folk : . concerned f)vef thfir welfare, wonderjng 
whether &iey were warm eigough, even having a joke 
witli them, which madt her daughter, the hjughty 
Mmc Vasseift", shuddv,(. 


The latter made no bones about driving Felicie 
frorfyhe first floor, when the bau^n^ss died. First of 
all, fhe thought it indecent to have Blanchonnet 


in the room where her mother had given up the 
ghost. BlancboiHiet was, the dummv used by the 


dressmakeii^or trying on clothes. Headless-, armle^ss, 
legless, it offered the appearance of an antiquated 
woman of fashion after a barbarous execution. This 


showy torso, covered in a black fabric that was shi?i> 



o^|^r the breast and hips, was raised to a normal 
height by a tall stand of painted wood, jput Fclicie 
was obliged to climb bn a chair when she wished to 
fit a feodice on BJanchonft?t. True she might have 
unscrewed the dummy and stood it ^n a chair or 
table*; that she would not dp; she dared not, perhaps. 
A strange fear, came over'^er somet^es when she 
thought su(ideniy of BlanchoiTnet who stood behind 
her, watching her as sl^’ worked silently^ or when 
she arrived in t!ic morning, her mind full of things 
that had ncfthing to do with the^dummy, and she 
saw its large, motionless outline in front of the ji^in- 
d<^w; she gav%.a s&rt, then, and* although she 
murmured with a smile; ‘^Ah, it’s Blanchonnet!” 
this did not prevent ller heart from beating a little 
faster. 

Thi^ feeling had grov^ siace the death of the old 
barones!^ for a reason that the dressmaker ^ould not 
*even ^ftiit to herself; fo? th^re again, she dared *not. 
The fact wag that BTanchonngt had be*n present at 
the poor old lady’s last moments. The dummy knew 
all the phases ob tlftit swift, commonplace tragedy, 
for in the panicky confusion o?the last few miftutes, 
no one had thought of removing this absurd witness. 
Overturned bottles, misinterprete<J (Jirections, tears 
and screams, Mme Vasseur’s annoyed \jpice, all this 
gfeomy exdltcment could have been described to 
the dressmaker hy Blanchorihet, granted a human 
voice could issue from a cardboard bust. Yet, after 
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a certain fashion, this very silence exalted Blanchfin' 
net in F^ljfie’s eyes. Formerly, she had simply found 
it useful and like^any other dummy. However, since 
it had been present at a df^th by apoplexy, it seemed, 
throftgh some mysterious^ process, to have come to 
life. Felicie began to regard it as a traveller, who 
had ventured Jjito forbidaen r^ons ^nd was not to 
tell what he had seerf there. At tidies, «the dummy 
appeared jto be thinking oV^r something. That was 
the old maid’s impressiori at least, and gradually she 
harboured a sort ^of^ tenderness mingled with dread* 
for^pianchonnet. 

The day after the ba/oness- die^,*Felicie arrived 
around nine o’clock, as usual, and heard the news 
from the servants. She felt then that sjie had lost her 
only friend in tipe house, and shed tears of pity over 
her own misfortune: /’fter which, she asked for a 
few details and revelled in the ample narrLtive tur- 
nished, alternatively or chorus, by the manservant, 
housemaid ?nd cook^ Her curiosity , aroused, she 
went off to see Madame and, trying to look even 
smaller than Heaven had made her, humbly begged 
to b6 allowed to krteel for a moment in the death- 
chamber. This favour was granted without even so 
much as a glapc^ at her; however, Madame added 
between tw^ yawns (for she had slept very little) : 
“And please remove that ridiculous dlanchonnet 
while you’re there, Felicie. Monsieur le cure almost 
upset it on the bed. It’s indecept. From now 
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yoH and tnc dummy can worW on the third floor, in 
M. Jean’s former room.” 

and the dummy”^ia& saidiwitlf a knowng 
smile which Felific did not see, as she never looked 
Madame in the face, but the strange expression 
echoed through her. So teiuch so that when she 
opened the door of tl^ room where tlfe dead woman 
lay, she already felt quit(^ moved. The plum- 
coloured velvet curtains %vere drawn. Thetf>nly light 
in the room was a four-braached candlestick standing 
by the great black mahogany bed. • A heavy smell of 
medicines blended wjdii the scent o^a large vAite 
bouquet on the paunChy c^st of drawej? where the 
baroness used to arrange her keef^kes. Papers had 
been burnt in^the hearth, small ct^pa objects swept 
to one side to jnak^room for yellow ^lass bottles, and 
th^ violet chintz armchair hid been wheeled into a 
, corner. ^his disorder s^med dreadful tdWie dress- 
make», who dared not turn her eyes taw^d the dead 
woman’s fact. However, sh^oticed, ^^ith a beating 
heart, short hands bound together by a mother-of- 
pearl rosary anS reposing oi* the bulky, rouflded 
stomach. Her knees gave suddenly and she Airied 
a little pointed nose in the blue eiderdown quilt, 
murmuring reproachfully:# “Qh,* Madame la 
Bgronne I C^h, Madame la Baronne !” 

She really tried to pray, but the words rushed to 
her lips in such confusion 3iat Jhe did not know 
i\4iat she was saying.* She blew her nose verv softly. 
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as though she were in church, crossed herself, signed 
several tiuies and felt for her pince-nez which hung 
by 4 chain, *tor after all, as she was there, she (night 
as well glance around her ... A torpse was a very 
strange sight«and the oppof tunity to see one was rare. 
It was frightening at firs(;, to be sure, and the dress- 
maker who niiw bent ovpr th^ bed could not keep 
back an exclamation oj^ terror. How nAich her old 
friend had changed ! Coulfl this be .the kindly, gar- 
rulous woman jvho had jf>ked with Felicie only two 
days ago.? The laftQr feft her hands grow moist, and 
still^she could^not make up^ljer mind to leave the 
room. She^had to fill Ij^r eye!> with /his sight and, 
in a fashion, takq it away with her, in order to feast 
upon it later, witji her friends. 

A littlf abashal by her own im|>uclc/ice (for, after 
all, it was Madamc^a Biiroi^ie whom she ma^e bpld 
to inspeeft^o closely), she ijiumbled a few confused^ 
wordsj as though to apobgisc, and rubbed her •pince- 
nez on a coriffer of her|};jlack apron. It was then that 
she had the feeling of not being alone in die room. 
A liftle shiver of fear (an down ^er*spine and every- 
thingfgrew dim. For someone stood a little behind 
Felicie and to her right. 

For a moment or two* the dressmaker thought that 
she would :^tint, for she did not dare turn«hcr he^d 
and what she saw from the tail of her short-sighted 
eye seemed appalling;* then she suddenly remem- 
bered Blanchonnet. With a liftl« cry of relief anii. 
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iriitation, she crossed the distance that separated her 
from the dummy and slapped its ostenta^ous black 
bosom. Her gesture of bravado ^as ^ftcompanied 
by a timid laugl* which *Re immediately checked. 
Her knees still shook a liyile and she w^s obliged to 
le*In against a wardrobe toirecover some strength. 

When her beating jieart^rew caln^r, she decided 
to leave th^ room and take Blanchonnet with her. 
Throwing the door wid%|Open so both of tljem could 
pass, she grappled with rjie dummy, tilted it for- 
ward and, fust as it was about, ty topple over her, 
grasped it by the middle. Then she dragged it from 
the room, bre^ljless «nd f^ll of resentment against 
that confounded wretch of a Blai^honnet that had 
turned so heat*y, indeed as heavy as a corpse. 

On the threshoTd she passed a nun who Ijad come 
to pray by the deceasec^ bannne whose piety had 
been th^ edification of many. Felicie ap^gised in 
a weajy* broken voice. S^c did not qujte know what 
she apologised for, Sut she ^)logised, •nevertheless. 
Ever since childhood, she had apologised to one and 
all : the consciotfsn^ss of beings so small, the conttant 
dread of being at fault, were at fhe root of this ^ared 
humility. And so, catching the nun’s astonished eye, 
she drew in hef grey head, byweddier shoulders and 
looked gyilty, as though she had stolen^yhe dummy 
from the dead woman’s room. She even tried to 
conceal a little bf Blanchonflet b^ bending over it, 
^d murmured several times : “It was Madame who 
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told me to . . But the nun had already closedfiihe 
door. 

Fclicie thoiugljt that s^he would never succeed in 
lifting a great hostile duWiy that seemed to wish 
to cAish her^ Yet she mapaged to do so and carried 
it to the staircase. The sfeps were wide and shalldw, 
fortunately, o^t all the dresspaker’s efforts could 
not prevent the big ^^ooden stand fronf catching in 
the banisters with diabolj^al malice. She almost 
slipped several^ times, for^she walked up backwards 
and her legs gave^w^y from weariness, fevery minute 
or IP, she sat down, resting her head against the 
wall, her short little ari^ clasping dummy tight; 
and then, with ^furious energy, she resumed her 
struggle with Blanchonnet, Aood it«up as best she 
could, hoisting rt from step to ste^. It was so large 
that it almost con(jpalo(il hy ; all that could he seen 
over the plummy’s shoulder was a mop oi tousled 
grey hair and^ Felicie’s«anguished eyes, then<hands 
that held th^ glossy b^ck waist* in a convulsive grip, 
and lastly, stumbling feet in black boots that seemed 
to t«ead a dance. 

TMc journey wa^ not accomplished silently, in 
spite of the dressmaker’s efforts, for she moaned each 
time that Blancljpnnej hit the banisters — which it 
seemed to d» sheerly to annoy her. To the gjd maid’s 
great terror, a door finally opened and someone 
asked what that ftlferAal row was about; but a dis- 
tant, contemptuous voice, Miwe ,Vasseur’s, broke <!ti 
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at Aat moment: “It’s nothing,” she said, “it’s only 
F^licie.” And the door closed a thought more gently 
than it had opened. 

When she reached the end of her weird martyr- 
dom, Felicie had just enough strength rfo push her 
bu/den into the attic, but fatigue made her so awk- 
ward and her movepients so unce^n that she 
tipped Blanflionnet over and it fell, with a kind of 
calculated slowness, against a china basin and broke 
it in two. 

The dressmaker was iiui exe® aware of the 
accident: a sort of diz^ness made hej lurch acaoss 
the attic and she had the feeing of having gone deaf 
and blind. Her knees gave sudden^ and she found 
herself lying os the flftor, eyes staring at a ceiling 
that darkentd^radually as though <he roqjn were 
being plunged into nighj, atid iij her ears a sound 
that reseAbled the ocean’s majestic roar. 

Timf went by, then she ^elt that her head was 
being cautioutly raiseS. A cusjjhin was slipped under 
her n^k. Drops of cold water tickled her brow and 
temples next. Site feezed an^ sat up. 

It took her almost a minute to* realise that sh^Jiad 
fainted and, through a mist that grew lighter and 
lighter, to recognise the symgietric^l features bend- 
ing over hpr. Two dark eyes gazed atteijtively into 
hers and ma3e her squint; she tried to turn her head 
away, but a soft,* delicately sAnte3 hand prevented 
hfi» and gently pressed her cheek. Then Felicie 
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breathed deeply once or twice and whispeivd: 

“Madame Pauque !” 

“You must kfcp quiet,” said the latter. “I’ll be 
back in a moment.” 

Once aloge, the dressijuaker noticed that a large 
travelling rua had been wrapped around her Itgs, a 
black wooIleim<^'iawl over her* breast and shoulders. 
Also, the dumm) haS been picked* up Snd stood. by 
the window. It was easyrfor Feljcie to recognise 
Mme Pauque’i thoughtfulness in these little atten- 
tions, for the lady .was* always on the* look-out for 
son^e good d^ed to perforiq,^ some scratch to ban- 
dage, some^misfortune ^ pity? Y«,*how badly they 
spoke of her in jhe kitchen, that merciless tribunal 
that never absolves a reputation ! H'*rbert, the Eng- 
lish ma|iservani, expressed his i^fentjess dislike for 
the poor woman yi tfl^msipf icy frenzy : he wQuld 
have h^ged her, he |aid, with the* greatest 
pleasure. Neither Beathe nor Ernestine d»red to 
voice such # horriblegjv^ish, but to ‘settle Madame’s 
sister’s hash’ had become a sort of ideal for all three 
of l^em. 

P^sonally, the dressmaker could not quite make 
out how she felt about Mme Pauque. She was afraid 
of her, of course,d)ut then she was afraid of everyone 
in the hou^. At times, however, when Mijie Pauque 
was with her, talking in that quiet voice of hers, she 
not only felt reaslure^, but almost ’pleased. Unfor- 
tunately, this good impression* did not linger ««> 
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F^Ikic’s mind, and no sooner had Mme Pauquc 
turned her back than the dressmaker was once more 
filled with insuperable ‘doubts. This v^ed her, it 
was a? though shf playec^Mmc Pauquc false, ind 
Mme Pauque had always treated her kindly; yet the 
fact was there and could not^be reasoned. All things 
considered, she would have liked it Jitter if Mme 
Pauque had«iot <;allecfon her s8 often and, above all, 
not walked in at the vei^ ml^fnent when the dress- 
maker hapjk:necf to be thinking about her. And still, 
liow pleasantly she talked to»Felicie. . You would 
have supposed, from her engaging conversation, ^hat 
she had set hei^heartJSTi waning the*drcssmaker’s 
affection. She seemed constantly to for^t that she 
was Madaroe’s ^ister, never scolding, never demand- 
ing anything. It^uld scarcely be^er fault if she 
was always in the way ay;he^rong moment, if she 
seeined t<*be keeping an eye on everyone. Y^u turned 
found,^ahd there she wa?. S^e smiled, she had not 
seen a thing, and site went her way;J^t curious 
remarks escaped her at times, remarks that you could 
not quite succeed in*forgetting. 

These thoughts ifept the ol3*maid busy during 
Mme Pauque’s absence and she felt guilty when she 
saw the latter rtfturn to the attic with a glass of cor- 
dial in her hand, then kneel and raise hej^raise her, 
F^icie, a drftsmaker employed by the Vasseurs — to 
make her swallc^ a deliciou liqtid that smelt of 
orange and burnt sugar. 
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“Do you feel better, my poor Fclicic?” 

How lovely she looked as she said this ! Her white 
forehead Earned in black hair that shone like ink, 
hcf.dccp sdll c*yes, cvetf bit of Jjicr long fate was 
radiant The flesh fell in beneath the cheek-bones 
and tiny wrinkles had^l)egun their patient. w«rk 
around eyeli^ dark, with sleeplessness; in the same 
way, the taciturn, sc<»etivc mouth Yi^as lightly tinged 
with mauve, as thou^ a chill already crept up from 
heart to* lips. In spite or the fir^ unkind effects 
of age and bid health, *the woman who bent over 
Fclicie still kept her youthful features, a slim neck 
and supple itgure, andjthefd^ was jomething lively 
and unforfteen in her ?very movement. No one ever 
heard her com*^ or go aiyJ she ^^eemed always 
wrapped in silefice, for people sj^te very little in her 
presence. Dressed vej^y carefully and with a certain 
curious .^egance, ?he had a fondness for dark, glossy 
materials, black laces and long, thin chains which 
she was to finger. Mortf often jhan not, her 
hands, neck and ears*were decked with amethysts, 
an^ the faint scent of lilac thit: flpated around her 
cormlemented he»*voice and* expression, like so 
much sweetness added to sweetness. 

The last drop of cordial swallowed, Felicie wanted 
to lie down again, fo* she already experienced great 
and gener^ well-being, and the warmfli that sprtad 
through her whoie bqdy made her^eel like laughing 
and taking btr ease, yes indeed, and even stretching; 
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but Mmc Pauquc motioned her to get 'up. 

“You feel perfectly well, don’t you, Felicie?” 

“Oh yes, Madame, perfectly well.” 

“In that case . . Mm% Pauquc picked up the 
pale blue cushion and stroked it lightly, “1 shall 
this binder Mamma’s head, she said afifir a pauses 

Felicie heard these simple words, spo^n in a calm, 
natural tone, )^thout qilbte undesstandmg them; but 
later', when she thought thenwiver, they filled her 
with anxietj^ Why? She\ould not have said why. 
If was just a vague impressior^ but a lasting one. It 
seemed to Felicie that she had betfn Associated with 
the dead woman^nd, i«*the,dressmak«*s eyes, Ae 
harmless blue cushion became liie instrument of some 
magical process. 

Months went by and the old barongss faded from 
everyon®’' memory. It was discovered that She had 
really left r^is world many^ea^befere her death, for 
we all di® when our youths leaves us, and v^at sur- 
vives isVierel^ a wretched body that awirmes our 
voice, our glance, our movemerffs. At all events, that 
was the opinion o| M. Jean, who was interested in 
literature, but Felicie tiid not enftf into such nieces. 
To her mind, the baroness had died when her asth- 
matic breath na longer heaved her stomach and 
flabby bosom; but dead shcwjft andAvould never be 
seen again. 

That might be.. All alone i^ hei^ attic, where the 
silence was at times so deep that the rustle of a silk 



filldd Felicie’s heart with alarm, she turned such 
memories over in her mind and asked herself ques- 
tions. «»Do the dead return to haunt us, yes or no? 
When she was alive, r Madame la Baronne claimed 
that they did. Felicic only hoped that she would not 
return in person to furtiish her with extra informa- 
tion! 

One night, Feliwe dreanJt that BLinchonnet ap- 
peared to her. Th’a was not the first time that the 
dummi^' had" disturbed tfie poor woman’s sleep, but 
it usually juct crossed .the room, skimming over the 
floor. It did not’ speak. How could Blanchonnet 
have openeal its lips? That night, however, it had 
suddenlyPgrown a hsfid and a couple of arms: the 
head and arms‘of Madame la Baronne, in fact. 

Nothing co»ld be weirder than her moonlike face 
fitted l)n to the dummy’s elegant 'bust; and, to be 
truthful, the olcf- lady’s head seemed to suffer from 
vertigof’for she closed htr eyes and frowned. Her 
fat hands came out ot wide lace sleeves that looked 
Like chicken wings, 6?id from time to time her fingers 
ntoved restlessly as though t(» catch hold of some- 
thiiig. The dressiplfker soon italised that the appari- 
tion was coming towards her, swaying from right to 
lejtt, and with each of Blanchonnet’s movements the 
(baroness’s cheeks qUSVered and the old lady cried : 
“Oh 1” /ft a very short distance from the bed, the 
dummy stopped its mouth opened and Felicie drew 
the sheet over her head. In spite of this, she heard 
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someone call her by name, but softly, as the baroness 
used to call her. She then uncovered half of one eye 
and looked at her mistress. 

“My pale blue cushion,” said the baroness. 

Fclicie’s teeth chattered injeply. 

“I want that cushion,” said the baroness in a 
sharper tone. 

There was n pause, then t^ pale blue cushion 
appeared suddenly in the baroness’s hands. The old 
l%dy smiled. 

“Tm taking it with me,” shfe said, Vhut I’ll lend it 
to you now and then, if jrou like. Lefs be goimr. 
Oh'” 

And Blanvhonnet carried her oft,. swaying from 
side to side. 

Next dav, Fclicie had some difficulty in settling 
down to ii- r work. Blanchc^ne%wa^just as alarming 
whether it s^ood behind or in front of her. Itfeemed 
better tojceep an eye on it. ^ha placed it on her right 
because on her left it stood in he^ight, but*both ways 
the dummy inconvenienced her. She finally turned 
her back on Blanclfonnet. 

She would have felt easier if the street had not b«^n 
so quiet, if a rag man had gone by, if a dog had given 
tongue and if the* sky had not yirne^ the ugly grey 
that^meant rain. Although it was nearly Aoon, the 
attic was dark *and the dressmaker bent so low over 
her work that her hose ail but Wuchtd the puce silk 
petticoat she had befn«given to mend,* Madame’s 
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petticoat. This rich woman’s garment aroused her 
jealousy and anger, but she really had no motive for 
working herself into a state over Madame. ^Reasons 
of 'prudence and self-mterest £.lone prevented her 
from tearing the petticoat to pieces, with wide, 
sweeping gertures. She was afraid. 

When she, sewed, she usually hummed a senti- 
mental ditty in which yearning brought spurping 
and heart somehow riiyc.cd with never part. Or she 
talked to herself, complained to Blanchonnet that 
life was no jok“, nor was it an easy matter; but that 
morning she kept an angjy silence. In a moment, 
when she had put the,last sUtch to' the petticoat, she 
would have to get up and try it on the dummy to 
make sure that the mend w“as concealed in the pleats 
of thif disdainful garment. She intended to knock 
that fool of a .Bla^ :ho»'net about because it had 

I ^ 

played prank on her the night befoie, and she 
stitched faster and faster, as though she were fight- 
ing for tiilie. 

She was too much absorbed to hear the door open 
aitd started on seeing Mme Pauljue. 

PNervous as evSr,” said the latter with a pleasant 
smile. “What would you do if someone really un- 
expected came, in. For instance . .' .” She sat down 
and clapped long hands sparkling with ripgs. 
“. . . the Devil, for instance!” she said softly. 

Felicie shrank ba£k and began to laugh, merely 
from politeness, for she did net care for her visit-^r’s 




jokes* A few seconds went by during which both 
women indulged in a fit of spurious gaiety, then 
Mme Pauque added : 

“Make yourself easy on that score, my dear Felkie. 
It would show great ignorance to credit the Devil 
with an ugly appearance. He does his ^est to please 
us and nothing in the^world could igduce him to 
cause us the Itast alarm. So he*only shows himself 
to us under pleasant aspecH — sometimes, alas^ under 
attractive ones. . . . But were jesting over serious 
matters, Felicie. I came to tell you about one of my 
niece’s ideas.” 

Fip^ 3 ering her cltain,#she ^plained to ^he dress- 
maker that Ulrique wanted to give a party in honour 
of her cousin, Ij^tle Hedwige. It was thought, at 
first, that a rece^tiofl«would be sufficient, butane of 
Ulrique’s 'vhims had red\jced^thi^ reasonable plan 
to nothing* She wanted music, a band. She^wanted 
a ball ago it had to be a fancij dress ball. The cost 
of this caprice 4iad been pointed out to her in vain; 
her husband had been particularly vehement in his 
protestations, but it w^s a waste^f time and trouble 
to argue witli her, for by opposing her fancies, what- 
ever had been so far undecided or cloudy became 
firmly establishecf in her miiid.^ She ^id not lose her 
ten:y)er, but listened to the harshest critj^ism with 
crushing politeness, and her only expression was one 
of icy stubbornness. In Ulriqae, Ac only sign of 
an|^r was unusual composure. She never articulated 
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more dearly, nor weighed her words more camfully 
than ii? moments when other people lost their self- 
control. rit seemed as though fury made her lucid 
and, in a sense, exalted her. 

In her cenversation vyith Fdicie, Mme Pauque did 
not even allpde to the almost daily scenes caused by 
Ulrique’s plan. As she naturally untalkative, 
and much opposed to confidences, Vnen these con- 
fidences were not addreiised to cquals^,^ she limited 
her explanations to a jEew sentences pronounced jn 
the pleasant vnell-modulated voice that made every 
viord musi^ 

“Havq you underwood me, J‘*elicie? Don’t be 
frightened by^this little extra \\'ork. We will pay 
you double for the time yefa spend^on the costumes. 
How/s your cheumatism?” 

The dressmal^r sptisfi^d her visitor’s curiosity on 
this pcjjuit and even prepared thoughtlessly to give 
a few details concerning different aspects of her 
health, I* she wa^ passionately interested in her 
little body’s ailments, when Mme Pauque suddenly 
remembered that ®meone '“waiting for her on 
th#' first floor. 

Once she was alone, Felicic steadied the pince-nez 
on her nose aijd gr^w quite pink ‘as she thought of 
what she^ight have told Mme Pauejue if the latter 
had not staved off such indiscretions. She turned 
to Blanchonnet'^and? forgetting the grudges she bore 
this worthy, murmured: r“Blanchonnet, whef. a 
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good^ing it is that you were there to prevent Felicie 
from talking nonsense. Yo«'’«'e sharper than she is, 
you never open your lips. 

She stopped suddenly anersaid in a louder voice : 
“What ever are you saying, ^ou old lunatic? There 
you go*, talking to yourself again !” 

She turned her back testily on the dummy and 
went back to*her work. 
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C H /(f P T E R 1 

file ilousc to^ up a long ar(^ betMreenthe Street and 
an oJd-i^uhicMied garden endoaed %y extensive 
tatoce-wrk. AbovI ihcffront door was a partly 
oltemed oiat of aims where* a curly head, ^ 
sanHHCBI mow ^nd, til one corner, something that 
m yiw l ihi d l^lxrd could still be distinguished, bur 
mtm pa^plt made it» attamp^^o decipher this 
haughty nddk^cnou^ for them to know that rhest 
W’crc armorial bearings dn sonv unaccountable 
mannty, the fajt gave them a batfer opinion of them- 
selves, and such wa^ thg, virtue o/ the escutcheon 
that certain inhabitants of the old house* felt them- 
selves a trifle superioa to the rest of the vvoyld. “It 
seems to*itie,” one these ’persona remarked oc- 
casionally, “that the bearings in our coat of arms 
crumble away a little more ekeh** month, and soon 
nothing will be sden of it.” “Never mind,” lazy 
Ulrique would reply, “it’s one of the best known in 
this part of the^world, and its meaning will always 
be clear (yjiough.” ^ 

This remark, made very languidfy, betrayed a 
pride fairly easily explained, for the said escutcheon 
went back four centuries, and what harm was there 
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in speaking of ^ 
cent ornament that beat 
bought along with the Harl 
ling? \s a mat 
dif 

them after ten years of occupancy: th^ 
were too lofty, the staircase too majell^Tira^thc 
drawing-rooms too vast. It s^med impossible to 
warm up the walls, or tf pift*new life into what 
fished to cfie in a house where even the grfiat win- 
dows seemed contemptuous.^ofas threV themselves 
back and opened their arms before the fireplaces; 
brigades of chairf assenjbled in corners;*round tallies 
blocked o nings, but all Jh vain: one element 
remained j 'rustrate the deroratots’ every wile: 
sheer em dness. 


Berna!u Vass^ur was unaw^c of this. He was a 
good, simple man who wanted everything to be for 
the besy but who realised tliiply that he mide him 
self ridiculous,at leasf three times a dajj,* For this 
reason, he kept silent before Strangers and merel) 
smiled when Ulr^uf’s friends spoke to him. Jde 
was a little over fiffy when, in»the presence ^f a 
notary, he signed a deed against which both his 
heart and reasoil protested, and sighed as he mur- 
mured : “Now I’m a man* of* property . . “For 
life,” added his wife, taking a handker^ef from 
her handbag as though to cogeeak a smile of joy. 
He. began to age from, that day. He smoped under 
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an invisible burden, and his daughter made no |)ones 
about telling him that he was as round-shouldered as 
the atlas ^on their monuihental mantlepiece, at the 
otl^r end of tlieir draf/itig-room,. “But that* s where 
n^y comparison stops!’* she said with a mocking 
smile, “for in other respects you aren’t in the least 
alike.” “tflrique,” said Mme Vasseur calmly. 
“Come now, she’s* right,” he answaced, drawing 
himself up slightly.* never been good-looking. 
I’ve inherited my father’s good health, but my fathe^ 
wasn’t handsome. A man doesn’t need to be hand- 
some.” “Oh, Papal” protested Ulrique. None the 
less, he shoo*k his headland* ^,alke(ito a badly lit cor- 
ner of the huge room*where his daughter concealed 
his tobacco jar* of which slje was ashamed, and his 
newspaper, which she thought^tulgar, “a paper for 
concierges”. And there, in an armchair turntd to the 
wall, he built himself a kind of shelter against his 
enemy the house, w^ich he called “the ‘ historical 
monumcAli” when he wanted* to ann^y his wife and 
daughter. He lit a ^leerschaum pipe on which, to 
Uljiquc’s and Mme Vasseuj’s .embarrassment, a 
nai|:d woman stuck out he’r stomach; then he 
opened his newspaper and held it at arm’s length. A 
few minutes later, the paper wall collapsed sud- 
denly and a smokin|j pipe dropped gently on the 
fine A^iOwtlfed carpet. 

This accident* alvi|ays drew the same shriek of 
anguish from Mme Vasseur,^who flew to rescue •'cr 



precious Aubusson and pick up the pipe with a 
disgusted expression. Her pitiless eye watched her 
dozing husband’s exhausted face as she #vondered 
what madness couid have Assessed her to bestow 
herself on that litde man;^and there her memory 
tricked her, for she had not bestowed, but sold her- 
self to him, before witnesses, and foj a very large 
sum. True eflough, sleep did n*bt improve M. Vas- 
seur’s appearance. A barid fofehead, thin cheeks 
Spamed by age and a skin flecked with brown spots 
made him look as though he had hpen exposed for 
a very long time to bad weather — that was Ulriqijp’s 
op’ivon, at least-*-jnd ^us irfbuth fell opy slightly 
when he began to snore. Then, it seemed as though 
he felt his wifq,’s gaze •weighing on him: for he 
moved h's head, fed raised his eyebrows ^ith a 
pained e' ..pression that mi^jht jerh^ps have softened 
a heart lesS full of resentment; but Emma held too 
many things against him to he touched by^er hus- 
band’s wrinkles and fatigue. 

“My goodness,” she said, joining her daughter, 
who had not budged* “I’ve maje you run an awful 
risk, child. Think, you might havtf looked like him !” 

“Don’t worry. Mamma,” said Ulrique one day, 
puffing at her cigarette. “It’^ quitg clear that you 
concentrated all your thoughts on Georees Atta- 
chere, at the fight moment.” 

“How dare you* say such things tft your mother.^” 
asjj^d Mme Vasseur feobly. 
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“You should have married Georges Attach^re,” 

said Ulrique relentlessly, as she wrapped herself in a 

cloud of smoke. 

. # ^ 

“Maybe you’re right, replied Mme Vasseur with 
a sigh, “but. my hand was forced.” 

This conversation continued for some time before 
a big log fire ^Yhich grew so l^ot that the two women 
gradually moved to* a more temperatf part of the 
room. Mme Vasseur sat oii a sofa, and her daughter 
on the arm of this enormous piece of furniture, 
while the subjec/ of Emma’s marriage with M. Vas- 
seiy was on^e more perseveringly discussed. Mme 
Vasseur (jame off badly w'hen,sl\e attempted to 
justify herself to Ulrique, because she was afraid of 
her. She dreaded the disdainful air, with which her 
daughtfr sometimes eyed hrf, particularly at 
moments when ^eorges Att^chere’s name cropped 
up. Th^ poor woman thought that Ulrique would 
never forgive her for hiving resisted that par,^gon of 
masculine*’beauty. 

“He wasn’t that good-looking,” she wailed. “You 
dojt’t see him as he (eally was.” 

“What are you talking about.'* And what about 
all those photographs.? Don’t you suppose I’m a 
good judge.?” 

“I don’^ care to know about that,” whispered 
Mme Vasseur, with a guilty look. 

With a few valiatiens, this scene* took place several 
times a month, for it seemed* as. though Ulrique was 
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detegmined to make her mother pay for a mistake 
which she consi.dered a serious one. She hounded 
Mme Vasseur with questions as soon as^ey were 
alone. In a studi 9 usly mddhlated voice, she tried 
remarks on her victim, as an executioner, might have 
prodded at raw flesh with liis knife. 

She was a tall, slender woman, straight as an 
arrow, cool iftid sparing of gesflires. Wide, unblink- 
ing green e^es with black 4ashes*lent her face a weird, 
almost animal charm that forcibly arrested attention. 
Her hair, like a flood of int, playgd’in motionless 
ripples around a stubborn little brow. She uncon- 
c«“rii.^dly showed ^ her* beautiful white arms and 
shoulders, and often looked down at her hands or 
breast with an j\|)sent, v«n expression, gazing with a 
pout of boredom ^Uher camellia-sofl skin, ‘^ow is 
it she’s' so beautiful.^’ ^onjjered Mme Vasseur. 
‘Neither Aiy mother nor I ever had such a neck, 
such Agists and ankles. nose reminSs me of 
mine, only fiaer, and her mopth is lil«*mine too, 
but better drawn. Her che^s haven’t the rather 
stupid roundness* mfhe had, A^hen I was her age. 
She is perfect. Her face has ntfthing to fear from 
the wrong light that tries to find some blemish to 
underline, some wrinkle to ^redi^t. You’d think 
that both light and shadow* are infatuated with her. 
rfl tell her Sb. No, I won’t, she’d be even more 
unkind to me.’ 

JMme Vasseur’s features still retained some traces 
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of beauty, but they only lingered to stress the nylan- 
choly ravages of time. Her white fjee suffered from 
the kind ^f petrification ^at nature undertakes at 
thc^rst signs o^ age adtl*complct«s on our death-bed. 
As vitality. ebbs in eyes and lips, the expression 
hardens and the flesh seems to grow stiff and solid, 
as it might unjler an icy blast.^Mme Vasseur was fully 
aware of this banal disaster and patched herself up as 
best she could, in h*er daughter’s interest, for there 
was a difference of thirty-two years between thenv 

“You should have' had me when you were 
twpnty,” said Ulrique. 

“But j^t think, yoif would bq. I^velve years older 
now.” 

‘It’s unfair,’ thought Ulrique. ‘I’H be an old lady’s 
daughter when I’m thirty.’ AfU she added aloud : 

“I won’t have you wgar that powder. Mamma. It’s 
not even fit for a bricklayer to use for mixing 
cement.*’ 

It was h«!t in Mm^ Vasseur s natuu" to resist such 
a peremptory order : she threw away the obnoxious 
potvder and bought^another kind. She obeyed her 
daughter without ♦the least humiliation; quite the 
contrary, she felt a peculiar satisfaction in arousing 
her tyrant’s wljims, even though she consequently 
ill-treated her husband or little Hedwige; she also 
kept her hand in by bullying the unfo'rtimate Felicie 
with the ferocity* natural to rather' cowardly natures. 
Some days, she was all violeace*. Fifty-five yearsjin 
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eartk had not quenched her youthhil propensity for 
evil which assumed ever^ aspect of anger, from per- 
fidious^irony to words that rushed tocher Ups, words 
actuated by rage, and to some extent inspired^ In 
such moments of frenzy, sh| knew only too well that 
she rctse again in Ulrique’s estimation. Kindness in 
any shape aroused Uljique’-s suspiciqps, just as she 
thought ever^ fortn of gentleness to be the unfailing 
sign of a vqlgar heart. “Ifs our^talian blood,” Mme 
Vasseur would explain, as jhe grew calmer. True 
enough, on her mother’s sid£, she had a Neapolitan 
ancestor whose profession remained ^ unfathpm- 
alile mystery. Ne^srthaJess, Mme Vasseur J;»ad a dual 
nature, and in her heart m hearts languished a 
kindly mother #f a faniily who would have liked to 
grow ol ’■ pt acefulf^ with her knitting and % pot of 
herb tea; but this abortive ch?*acljr made way for a 
tigress wHo was not always quite sure \^hen and 
what ske would roar. Be tRat«s it may, the drawing- 
room never rang with shriller creams, ritver were so 
many doors banged in the house, as the evening 
when Ulrique decided that a 1^11 must be give* in 
little Hedwige’s honour. At tlfe first signs o# the 
coming storm, M. Vasseur took shelter in his 
bed, as a tired old dog runs ^o hi% kennel. “Why 
sqpabble,” he murmured, slipping between his 
sheets, “when I’ll be the one to pay for everything, 
when all is said and done.? Ha^e I Refused to? Have 
they even asked moi about it?” 
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Such simplicity o£ mind would have made Mme 
Vasseur smile, had she heard her husband’s words. 
True, mof.ey cpunted very little for her: she took 
her daughter’s side, as a*^ matter course; and the 
point was to humiliate R^oul before Ulrique, because 
she resented the fact that her son-in-law camt of a 
better family (han she did, ^nd she suspected him 
of making fun of ‘old^Ma Vasseur^ with his frieQds. 
He had^never called her any such napie, yet she 
thought she could read ^he term on the young man’s- 
lips, so much did she dread being judged common 
by ,him. puts me in jthe same boat with my 
husband,’, she thought^ sorrowful'^’. She was cer- 
tainly better born than Vasseur, but grew confused 
over her great-grandfathers, *Whereas» Raoul, without 
laying flaim te a title, could mention among his 
ancestors a meyibej o6> parliament who had 
flourished under the French Regency, of a magis- 
trate whom King Louk XVIII had honoured by the 
gift of a snflffbox. Bjjith the member^of parliament 
and the magistrate prevented Mme Vasseur from 
sleeping peacefully. iShe guessed die moment when 
her fion-in-law woiild mention these persons’ names 
and vainly searched her brain for an answer. She 
could talk about, her Italian blood, oi course, but that 
was not sufficient : she preferred to insult Raoul. 

Ulrique never intervened between her mother and 
husband when wbrdy* battles brought them to grips. 
She merely said, in a sentencs* o«‘ two, what she had 
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decided to do, and lit a cigarette with the coolness of 
a keeper who has just thrown a hunk of meat into a 
bear-pit. What happene^H next did not ii^terest her; 
at such* moments, ^e immA’i^d hersllf once mo^d in 
a sort of inner dream where no one had ever fol- 
lowed her and, with a far-away look, watched the 
pair of them grow redder anH redder and more and 
more ridiculbus. • 

The evening when the topic «5f the ball was fought 
jout, Ulrique toolc herself to a corner of the flrawing- 
room and played patience on a console-table while 
her mother waved her short arms and Raoul des- 
cabcvl a wide circle ^ounti her, as though h(f in- 
tended finally to devour he!-. ‘In three minutes,’ 
thought Ulriqye, ‘Ra(#ul is going to stamp and 
Mamma to shriek like a concierge.’ ^hese previsions 
came true. Raoul showed^so little self-controt that he 
stamped five or six times and Mme Vasseur, in the 
accentj her daughter hadl^oi^told, declared that she 
had never b$en treated so disrcspectf*iMy as that 
evening, and that no one was going to stamp in her 
presence. 

“Why not?” askeS Raoul, witti anotlier stan^. 

Well fed, long in the body and short-legged, he 
tried, by means T)f a small red toothbrush moustache, 
to give a martial air to a round face suffused with 
blood made too rich by excellent meals. *He usually 
dressed in black with a high ,sti A collar that made 
him look ceremonipus and, in a way, Completed his 
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personality. One of his habitual gestures was tq^run 
his fingers over the top of his head, as though to 
make sur^. that his last remaining locks of yellow 
hair^were still there. 

Had he been alone vnth his wife, he would never 
have stormed and gestured absurdly, but Mme Vas- 
seur tried his patience to breaking point and it 
relieved him a little tb treat her in at high and mighty 
manner. It was a slight mvenge for Ulrique’s con- 
tempt ahd her silences : he dared hot say a word tq 
his wife. 

“Raoul !” cried Mme Vasseur. “If I were a man, 
you wouldn^ dare behtve hljp tlu# in my presence. 
Don’t touch me !” she'added, for he threw his arms 
up and she pretended to bck afraid jie would strike 
her. 

Leaving her arrnch^r v\yth surprising agihty, and 
picking up at one swoop her bag, fan and book of 
dcvotionl, she strode through the drawing-rpom so 
rapidly thciti the ends pf her sdarf flevg. 

“Anyway,” she saia, as she left the room, “you’ve 
losv and the ball wilj come off.* I’W- tell my husband 
aboq/: it tonight.” 

She stared at the door for a second and grasped 
the knob with a shaking hand. Ulrlque stopped her 
ears. There was a brief silence immediately followed 
by a crash* like an explosion, and the^drops on tlie 
chandelier shookilikf leaves in the breeze as they 
tinkled agairfst each other. 
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“No one can shut a door like your mother,” said 
Raoul in an expressionless voice. 

This remark aroused ifo comment He^picked up 
a sma^I tortoise-shfll box iiSt lay \^thin his r^ach 
and seemed about to grind it under his heel; then, 
changing his mind, he put ft down gendy on a round 
table. 

“Good night, i’ he murmift'ed, and went out, 
closing the door behind Iwm as^ne shuts the door of 
a sick-room. 

‘A Renaissance ball,’ thought Ulrique. ‘Gaston 
and Marcel will be in white, with black slashed 
jlecv»;s. Rene ill blue and aed.’ 
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CHAPTER 3 


Jean was never to be met except* on \.he winding 
staircase that led to ^iis roum, or sometimes in the 
library, but never in the drawing-room or in any of 
the rooms wher^ Ulrique could be found. For this 
proud, sensitive man watched over his privacy as a 
dragon guards a treasure. * or^er to avoid his 
-ousin, he took his meafs in distant restaurants whose 
whereabouts he hever reveaUd to a squl, and how he 
spent his time ,Vemained an enigma that everyone 
had. given up even attempting to solve. 

Hedwige was fond of him because, of aK the men 
she knev^, he was the pnfy one who did no^ make 
love to hel4 And so she imagined ijaat he had a 
secret passion, of whi^ she herself was perhaps the 
objqpt. More wily than UlriqiA: or less indifferent, 
she occasionally suoceeded in surprising Jean as he 
went up to his room. 

“My bear !” she cried theatrically,* as she clung to 
his a.’-m. “I won^t let ^oii go until you tell me what 
you’re hidihg in your pocket. What’s fhat parcel.?**’ 

He wrenched himsqlf free with a brusqueness that 
she pretended to think adorat)lq. 
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“You’re the most loving of men, at heart,” she 
said. 

She shook her curls and laughed a trifl^ too loud. 
One evening, as she clun§ gracefully to him«‘he 
shook her off so roughly that she had to cling to the 
banisters to keep from falling, and stood in utter 
bewilderment while h(j locked the d(wr of his room. 
‘What stren^h of mind he has f she thought. ‘He’s 
really som^ody . . . 

She bad lived wuii the Vasscurs since childhood. 
Everyone wheedled and spoilt her^because she was 
an orphan. She was considered charrning, and her 
whimsicality arnh^pd averyoAe to silch an jxtent that 
after ten years, not one of iier movements was the 
least bit natural The family’s unconscious tyranny 
obliged her to assilme a constantly ^ntastic^ttitude 
from wliich she was nevv allpw^ to depart, for by 
general dSmand she had to be all freaks and caprices, 
and h«r most commonplace rf’emarks raise^i a smile. 

Ulrique wa« the only one toJook,bore»i*amidst the 
general good spirits produced by ‘little Hedwige’. 
She attracted the^rjJhan for tl^s reason, as contempt 
exerts a mysterious influence over irresolute najures; 
but when she saw the over-pink, over-blonde Hed- 
wige advance towards her, wriggliyg with happiness 
like a pug, she turned her ^ace to the wall or left the 
room. Hed^^ge then felt a kind of shock*go through 
her, and suddenly was in no mood for laughter. 

She was short and built a trifle too solidly to play 
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the imp, a role that had been imposed on heti but 
she was lively and blooming. Hqr complexion, a 
lovely, firp, healthy skin, grew shiny in moments 
o| fefcitement in spite dfVhc efForfis of Mme Vasseur, 
who took a powder puff out of her bag and, when 
she judged fitting, turned her niece into a clown. 

“Your face is shiny!” she would cry, running up 
to the girl. , 

Hedwige would turn her fat innocent cheeks 
toward her and close her eyes. 

Mme Vasseur jiegan looking for a husband for her 
young relative with the same zeal that she displayed 
in powdering her fact, anql wjtPt scarcely more 
thought, 'f he truth wasithat, as she had never known 
how to use her ‘eyes or reasoning powers, the first 
man w^o offered would have saAned to possess all 
the requisite qualitiesj but in spite of all, tlie old 
scatterbrain had lucid moments when She enter- 
tained d<iabts concerning’ her own judgment and 
then allowtrf herself tp be guided by Vlrique. The 
interested party had no idea of the future that was 
being prepared for l\er, for it Stood to reason that 
suchpn irresponsible person could not be consulted. 
“I know what will suit Hedwige,” Ulrique would 
mutter between her teeth. 

She stared at one an^ all with icy impudence and 
never came^ into a drawing-room without bringing 
with her a vague but Witating feeling of embarrass- 
ment that gradually turned to bat’^ed. She looked at 
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mci^ like a recruiting-sergeant. Standing with her 
head thrown back slightly, she examined them 
through lashes heavy v^th mascara and mentally 
classed* them in ve^y clearlj^dfefined Categories. ,The 
first, which was also the most numerous, comprised 
the old, the sickly, the bafd, the fat, the thin, and 


all those that she summed up in one word as im- 
possible. l^fcxt came a confuted phalanx that in- 
cluded, pell-mell, every mail who was neither 
deformed, *nor tdo elderly. This part of Humanity 
was the only one to whiA Ulri^ue directed her 


attention, for she hoped that by searchii^ thoroughly 
among the ‘posibles’ /He might finally discover the 
ones that she wished to hafe at her feet. Like all 


those who consider themselves Cynical, she was 
strang-ly gullible,* 5 ndlessly pursuing the dnsams of 
adolescence wHen she waj almost twenty-four, living 
far less oft earth than in far-away region* to which 
*her youbled senses Constantly harked back. 
Depressed b^^the u^iness of^the faces*c8:oimd her, 
she took refuge in a kind of sScrct Olympus. Perhaps 
she herself knev^%ncfthing of t^is, or perhaps shg did 
not wish to know it^ for she hat«d the truth an^ only 
found peace in a private, morbid meditation. She 
was constantly Returning mentally to the great herd 
of indecent bodies with wHicH she peopled her brain; 
and for Ulrique, who was in love with*phantasms, 
life was only real so far as ij cosresponded with a 
very clearly defined dream. This circumstance did 
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not occur as often as she would have liked, and con- 
sequently she was at times tragically unbalanced, 
although none of this appeared on the surface, 
beyond a wild^ disdaififoil melaqpholy. 

It amused her, for a time, to look for a husband 
for little Hedwige. Not* that she worried much over 
her cousin’s happiness, but she regarded this kind of 
man-hunt as Her paiticular concern. Co she cast a 
fine, rather short-sigllted «eye over drawing-rooms 
where siie considered that game was plentiful. It 
was easy enough to choose for someone else. And as 
she often said to her mother, in a curious hissing 
accent caused by the fact that sho spoke with her 
teeth almost clenched ^o that the ‘s’ could scarcely 
pass her lips : ' “I know j;xactly what will suit 
Hedwige.” 

The winter went by an^ the plan* for the Renais- 
sance ball was dropped just when evei-yone had 
rallied td- it, to the exjen^ of discussing whf^ther it 
would not be better adopt' the eaijly part of the 
sixteenth century, a^ costumes were of greater 
elegance then than at its close. ^Threy had even gone 
so % as to consult Jean, who' knew all about the 
particulars of this period’s styles, and the unfor- 
tunate dressmaker was already at vC'ork on crimson 
silk that blurred her 'eye'sight, when Ulrique, find- 
ing everycfiie in agreement at last, decided that the 
whole business wns i;9ally a bore and that a simple 
reception would do just as well. „Thc truth was that 
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she l^ad dreamed about the ball for weeks, dressed 
and undressed top many elegant young men in their 
silks and velvets. Having exhausted this pleasure, 
nothing remained jo her btit*a certain distastc^for 
life and an extreme contempt for what she mentally 
termed ‘the whole tribe of ’em’; for her mother 
pictured herself as Louise of Savoy, and Raoul, sud- 
denly won ofer to the ball, as|Jired & nothing less 
than appearing as Franciathe^irst. ‘Then,’ thought 
Ulrique, ‘tlie whdle thing became impossiWe.’ No 
ball. Mme Vasseur cried anS gave in. Raoul spoke 
very firmly and declared he would assert his 
autliority but, as •isual.jWld nothing* of tfie sort. No 
ball. The crimson silk couitl be used to cover the 
drawing-room cushions.. 

And jO, one Sundgy in April, a reception was held 
at the Vasseurs* and the g^oui^ man intentied as a 
husband for Hedwige put in a somewhat timid ap- 
pearance toward the end o^f tlje afternoon. ^Without 
being handsoqge, he h^d the rc^ustj^healflfy looks of 
a man of the people. His li^ht eyes glanced slyly 
this way and that lAider heav^ eyebrows, and^his 
thick lips parted, at tfmes — not tc^speak, for he ijever 
had anything to say — but to show his square and 
dazzling white fceth. Now and again, with a rather 
awkward gesture, he pushf d 1>ack ^is curly hair, a 
tangle of ringlets over his low brow, or touched his 
powerful neck with a single fiqger,as though to free 
himself from an u^bc^rably stiff collad". He stood 



near the door and had a fair chance of not ^ing 
noticed when he saw fit to leave. About forty people 
gossiped around him but^Ulrique spotted him as 
soon as he cai!he. ‘Wlfct a charming little work- 
man !’ she thought. She swam up to him. 

That he was not in h& proper place and suffered 
in consequence gave Ulrique visible satisfaction: 
nothing pleased her more than false simations. She 
noted that her guest prov««ked not only some slight 
astonishftient, but also a vague disa|)proval, as though 
it were ill-bred to havc^ such a high colouring and 
such broad shoulders. The stranger felt this tacit 
disapprobation keenly :» his^ ^hole 'person exuded a 
somewhat animal sedudtiveness, of which he himself 
was acutely awaie at that moment, as though it were 
a disgrace. 

Ulrique omitted introdqcing him fo the old ladies 
who drew away as they passed by them, and led him 
to a cord^ir of the drawing-room where her, cousin 
was complacently responding *to the ,'idvances of a 
general in mufti . She interrupted this philandering 
by pinching Hedwige’s arm. 

“I, have someone here that I 'want you to meet,” 
she whispered quickly. “Take my advice : don’t talk 
so loud. Don’t show your gums when you laugh, 
and put a little ’powdef on from time to time.” 
Aloud, shd'said : “M. Gaston Dolange/’ 

A few minutes later, as she was ostentatiously 
yawning at the other end of the room, Ulrique saw 
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Hedwigc squeezing her way through groups of 
people and advancing towards her with the air of 
someone who had been ciught in a brawl. 

“Wh&t’s the matter?” ashed Ulriqte, Iclding her 
cousin to a window recess. 

“That young man ... I didn’t catch his name . • . 
why did you introduce him to me? Who is he?” 

“He’s the £»n o{ a merchant at Nanfes. Your nose 
is shiny. You’re out of«brefth. Pull yourself to- 
gether and tell mi what is the matter.” 

“I don’t want to see that ^oung man again.” 

“Ah? What’s he done?” 

‘ Nothing,” said He^ige# rubbing her face with 
her handkerchief. “He’s v^ry dull and . . . very 

ugly-" 

The last words sivere said in a tearful voice, but 

• 0 0 ^ 

Ulrique*knew liow to cut this display of feeling 
short. 

“Your forehead has a wonderful polish, ”<she said, 
lighting a cigarette. 'I wouldn’t shine iLwp further, 
if I were you.” 

The handkerchief dropped from Hedwige's hand. 

“What’s his name?” she asked 

‘He has turned her head and she is frightened,' 
thought UlriqueS ‘It’s perfectly fantastic. Let’s give 
the girl a name she can sigh (fut, iif private.’ 

“Gaston,” ihe replied, after a short pau^. “Gaston 
Dolange.” 

Hedwigc looked intensely grateful. 
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“So you think he’s very ugly?” asked Ulriquc. 

Hedwige quivered, as though she had been roused 
from a dream. 

» “Yes,”’ she iaid. “He»looks like a young bgre. I 
don’t want to see him again.” 

Ulrique looked at hfer for almost a minute, in 
silence, with the impassive expression that made 
her seem^ so' lovely, and ’so hfitefiil too; then, 
suddenly throwing ♦aWay^her cigarette, she caught 
Hedwige by the wrist. 

“You little fool,” she' whispered in her ear. “What 
do good looks signify? Young Dolange has far more 
thdn that!’* 

Things followed tlieir natural course, which 
means that M. '-Dolange, tjjinking perhaps that he 
had not found favour, was seen' no more, and that 
Hedwige began to experience all tht languishments 
of love as described in the ditties hummeckby Felicie. 
‘This pilvmises to becomt extremely dull,’ thought 
Ulrique. c‘J’ll have to fish up'*ihat bujfly young man 
again.’ 

She felt rather proud of her s jc<;ess, and only half- 
bored as she listei^ed to the confidences her cousin 
treated her to, but found it difficult to explain M. 
Dolange’s bashfulness. That Hedvtige had not suc- 
ceeded in fascinating liitii, what more natural ? But 
what aboW herself? She did not wan* him, but yet 
expected the coippliment of an ineffectual attempt, 
a petition, spoken or unspoken, a glance, something. 
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a letter — yes, a letter; why didn’t he write? The 
most timid men yentnred to make her a declaration. 
He had not. Strange. ‘It bothers me a little on 
Hedwige’s account,’ she sftifl to htrsel^ sccrptly 
vexed. And she added : ‘He must be hairy as a bear.’ 

. “Oh, how you get on my nerves !” she cried one 
day as Hedwige melted into tears before her. “Is it 
my fault if ybu didn’t know hAw to talk to young 
Dolange?” 

“But I didn’t know I was in love witd him,” 
replied Hedwige, hiding her face, in some silky 
material that trailed over a chair. 

“What ! You’rJ? wipyig yoiir eyes and nose on my 
scarf!” 

“I’m unhappi^,” waile*! Hedwige s muffled voice. 

“You’re more ridifulous than anything else,” said 
Ulrique as she snatched a^yay j^er |carf. 

She watched her cousjn with an air of contempt 
and wa# on the verge of carekssly making'^the kind 
of remark thai caused her detest friend? to dread 
her. ‘You’re the kind that cries,’ she thought, ‘you’ll 
never get anything.’ 'She looke^ at Hedwige’s fipek 
which bent under a foad of sorrow. ‘Victims lyvcr 
get anything.’ However, she remained silent and, 
with a kind of sudden inspiration, went to the grand 
piano which took up a corner of the room. She 
threw hersclff rather than sat down, on th^ stool and 
immediately began to play. A f«v muffled notes 
rose through the ^ilfnce, followed Ijy a great. 
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mysterious chord that seemed to reach them, from 
the heart of the earth, and very soon Ulrique’s voice 
mingled with the instrument’s deep vibrations. A 
Vcifd chant afbse, bolfh**gentlc a^d solemn, tearless, 
quiet but calm and scornfully despairing. All the 
tedium of life crept into this melodious soliloquy, the 
long lament of a soul that only longed for death and 
moaned in its bodiFy prison as though it had been 
walled up there. 

Ulriqtie stopped suddenly. She did not know 
why she had supg this piece, nor did she know why 
she ceased,^ but she turned to Hedwige who was 
listening ^attentively and sihivng. 

'‘Go to bed, my littW Hedwige,” she said. “You’ll 
meet your Dolslnge again this wee,k. I’ll see to it 
myself,” 
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CHAPTER 4 


“Children,” announced Mme Vasseur with her un- 
erring instinct for having a ^ood idea at thd wrong 
moment, “Hedwige is goingto act t;Jie sad letter and 
the gay letter for us. Or is it the gay letter and the 
sad letter? Ah !'€ can^ remtmber . . . H^s anyone 
seen my keys? No, here the^ are. Now, Hedwige, 
we’re all attention. Y<iu’ll see,” she said, leaning 
towards Mme AttaChere who was speeding tljc even- 
ing witli thera,*“it’s really verv funny. That child 
has a real^ft. ...” 

“Yotjr mother is a magician,” Raoul 'Addressed 
his wife, whcwturnecf her he^d av^ay. ■*‘*With one 
word, she takes us to the heart of the most remote 
province.” 

“Hush!” cried Mine Vasscur-from the othci*end 
of the room. “Now, Hedwige !” 

Hedwige left^er seat most reluctantly and stood 
under the chandelier. Her pale grey taffeta dress 
bared a throJt heaving with sighs and pfump arms 
that she did not know what to do with, for it seemed 
to her that she suddenly owned six of fhem, bke an 
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Oriental divinity. Without feeling shy, Hc^wigc 
had the vague impression that she. was surrounded 
by a certain amount of m'alice. She had made M. 
an‘4 Mmc VasSsur lad^lt many ^time by ‘doing’ the 
sad or the gay letter for them. It was a sort of 
‘number’ taught her by*a schoolmate from the lycee 
at Troyes and stated to be extremely funny. In her 
provincial ignoranc#, ^e poor girl performed it with 
disarming willingnfts as (jften as she was asked, and 
secretly* congratulated herself over the shouts of 
laughter raised, by her little dumbshow act. The 
Vasscurs, who were scarcely less ingenuous than she, 
thought ^er brilliant. • Uln^jae’s ihnate cruelty pre- 
vented her from telling Hedwige that she held her- 
self up to ridicule, and encourage^ her to make a 
fool o^herself, instead. But fof'ihe last few weeks, 
Hedwige had si^spe^ted, something: she ‘thought 
that Raoul laughed too loud, and Ulriqutfs icy smile 
perplfxefi her. 

Her tzi’a, th^t evt^ning, was to anpuse the gucsu. 
Seated between M. and Mme Vasseur, as though she 
wete at a play, th^ mother di handsome Georges 
A.ttachere had the* face of an overbearing old buc- 
:aneer much tanned by the wind and a liver com- 
plaint. Gold ring[s in her ears and a silk handkerchief 
knotted around her skull emphasised this uninten- 
tional lilcencss. Her stomach bulged under a 
flowered dress »an<i she fanned herself with a 
sweeping, vitile gesture, wielding a bunch of ostrich 
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featb^s with great energy, jingJing chain bracelets 
and cabochons oi\ her wrists. She seemed determined 
not to share the Vasseurs’ opinion of Hedwigc’s 
talents, and looked* straight* aliead of her, oppres- 
sively hostile. 

Hedwige began by the gay letter. Holding an 
imaginary sheet of paper in her hand, she bent her 
pretty head dver it and laughed softly, now and 
then. 

“What’s — doing?” asked Mme Attachere in an 
undertone. “I don’t understand,” ^e added, with 
her central-European accent. 

‘She’s pretendilig tf\*iiave‘ received an ^musing 
letter and she’s reading it,” eiifplaincd Mme Vasseur. 

“If the letter is amusing, why doesn’t she read it 
out loud?” 

This question obtained jio reph^ Hedwige con- 
tinued to guffaw, in t^e mourntul silence, her 
shoulders shaking with mirth; she turned* a page, 
remained serious for a few scrpndsj then ’suddenly 
went off again into fits of shrilf laughter that rocked 
her little body; at last*, towards ^e end of the letjer, 
she showed her gaiety by yelps of*joy, but her gqicty 
found no echo, for the Vasseurs felt embarrassed by 
Mme Attachere’s* silent disapproval. 

‘They don’t realise it’s oVer,’ thought Hedwige, 
throwing in a*few extra peals of laughter, 

“That’s excellent, most amusing^” said M. Vas- 
scur, applauding. “Df¥i’t you think sot Madame?” 
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“I think it very curious,” replied Mme Attach^re 
in a loud, cutting voice. 

“Isn’t it?” murmured Mme Vasseur, faint- 
he^nedly. “It’s not qilifi as funny as I thought, after 
all, but then, we also have the sad letter.” 

“How many letters are there, in all?” demanded 
the guest. 

Mme Vasseur nfodoned vaguely, ’as though to 
apologise for her ^bung 'relative, who had already 
begun ft) read the sad letter. Hedwige found it easy 
this time to ej^ress sentiments which she did not 
have to feign. It was no effort for her to imagine 
the hars^, contemptuous lid^e shd might receive in 
answer to a love letter.* The illusion was so powerful 
that Hedwige felt as though she held the note in her 
finger^ and her hands began ‘^to shake. Wasn’t 
silence enough M. Qolange? Did he have to 
carry cruelty so far as to d^close the reasons for his 
aversion *to her? He^e^used Hedwige, he ’^hought 
her too stupid jind too proud. She stifled a moan 
of distress at the idea^'of her own clumsiness, for he 
had stood by her format least fiv8 minutes without her 
finding anything to say to him, without its having 
occurred to her to smile even; and, taking advantage 
of a second when he had turned fiis head, she had 
run away from him.' Why? She did not know 
why, but fears, real tears rolled down Xer cheeks and 
wet her lips; raising a handkerchief to her mouth, 
she began td sob. 



“Tlj^t’s not half bad,” declared Mme Attachere, 
throwing herself sideways in her armchair to laugh 
comfortaJ)Iy and opening a lar^e mouth, tc^ show a 
row of strong, ycllov* teeth. Her noisy laughter r-^sc 
in jerks from her voluminous bosom and, as though 
to further this process, she stamped her heel on ^e 
carpet. Mme Vasseur g^ve a little nervpus bleat, but 
her husband Ifept silent. As ^r Ulrique, she had 
come close t^ Mme Attacl^re by' slow degrees and 
looked at her attentively, trying to detect, in 5ie old 
woman’s hilarious face, the “features of the man 
Mme Vasseur had nearly married. 

Meanwhile, He<Avige<could not stop cryi/fg, and 
dropped into a chair, suffocating. Mme .^ttachere’s 
enormous laugh Jelled th> drawing-room and rang 
in the girl s cars with* “he savage persistence of •> bell. 
She wondered when this »atrQ(:io?^^ mirth would 
cease, when It would be discovered that her grief was 
not feigned. What she had kept in her heart* for the 
past two days busst out suddenl) >like a stoftn. Never 
had she suffered as much, never had anguish caught 
her by the throat as k did now; and she lost her hc£«l, 
she cried from despair and shame* before a woman 
who split her sides with laughter. All of a sudden, 
she felt the prey of some irresistible^ force; she no 
longer acted of her own free will, an alien volition 
replaced hers. -'She screamed. The sounS of her 
own voice astonished her. She had time enough to 
see Ulrique turn slow’y towards her,* then she 
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screamed again and slipped from her chair ^to the 
carpet, as though she dropped to, the bottom of an 
abyss. 

When she recovered consciousness, her eyes met 
Mme Pauque’s motionless face watching her gravely. 
The night-lijght showed up her great dark eyes and 
made an amethyst ^necklace sparkld on her black 
satin bodice, for alEthough she never appeared in the 
drawing-room this strange woman dressed every 
night as though she were going to a party, and went 
to meet njght decked out in her laces and jewels. 

Hedy/ige did not realist whele she was, at first. 
She breathed in the delicate scent of lilac that floated 
through the close air in h'r room,, and this perfume 
ladeij with vague memories mi^e her sad and happy 
at the same tijpe. ^ Th^i peace and mystery of the 
sf mi-darkness reassured l^r; she liked too the com- 
forting*' presence of a woman she did not pecognisc. 
She listened fgr a f?,w seconds to the> voice that called 
to her gently, and took care not to answer im- 
ntediately, in orde^ to prolong a<marvellous moment 
when she was not in pain; then the recollection of 
what had happened in the drawing-room swept 
slowly over her and she began to moan, delivered up 
to a torture that was all too familiar. 

“Try to sleep, my child,” said a o^axing voice. 

“Is that yotui Avnt Helene ? Oh I I’m far too un- 
happy to sleep.” 
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“Try to. It’s always that much gained over ... 

“Over what.’’’’ • 

There ^as a silence and a tinkling of jewellery as 
Mme Pauque fiddleckwith her necklaces. 

“Over sadness, Hedwige,’’^she said at last, "over 
long-drdwn-out days.’’ 

“Over life itself, Aunt^HeleUe. Wheg I think that 
I’m in for forty or fifty years O^tTl is, I feel so weary 
that I’d like Jp die right a^^ay.’’ 

“Hush, my child !’’ said ^me Pauque. “You 
mustn’t say such a thing.’’ She added with a auiet 
little laugh; “Someone m^ht hear you.” 

Hedwige did no^ reply. There was alwayf a dark 
implication in Mme Pauque’s )ests that it was better 
to leave unexplained, but Hedwige thought over the 
sentence 5he had just heard for a few minutes.* She 
started as she felt someone pres%he%hand, and then 
sa^ h^r aurft leave her b^cj^ide and wander noise- 
lessly around the room^ Now* Mme Pauque made 
sure that the curtains were closcjy drawn (fr that the 
logs were not burning too fast in the hearth; or else 
she moved the bottle on the musltn-draped dressirt^- 
table, and her tall, black silhouetft went from OUe 
corner of the room to the otlier, like a shadow. 
Soon she returned to the bed jyid l.'yd a handker- 
chief soaked in eau-de-Cologne on Hedwiae’s fore- 
head. 

“Aunt Helene,” asked Hedwige suddenly, “who 
could hear us.'*” 
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“How should I know?” whispered Mine l^uque, 
her long, cold hands stealthily stroking Hedwige’s 
cheeks. “You’re too curious, my chiM You must 
gc^to sleep.” 

Hedwige could not sleep. Too many’ regrets 
harassed hcr^too many th9Ughts to which she con- 
tinually returned, uifged by a curious’ need to suffer, 
to make her pain sharped The humiliapon of having 
cried before a stranger tortured her for some time, 
and to have fainted ‘in Ulrique’s presence seemed 
almost more serious to her. She felt herself blush, 
but this disgraceful scens- sooh faded away, as 
though to make room for mental images that were 
richer in sadness, for shef»was deeply fascinated by 
her oivn sorrow. She knew none of the stratagems 
which a more ^pepeno:d woman would have used 
to ward off the enemy; »he surrendered withouj a 
struggle and gave harself up whole-hearteilly to the 
cruel delights /)f reminiscence. Hundreds of times, 
over and over again, in the darkness of her room, 
she felt compelled «‘o summon uji a young man who 
had nothing to Ay to her. There he stood before 
her, and she almost stretched out her hand to touch 
him. Sometimes, when she was tired, he vanished 
into a sort of fog. She would call him back then, 
with the great silent call of the hearf; the dead hear 
this cry but it*wa» a living man that she tried to 
bring bade, or at least hie double, that deaf and 
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shadowy being who wanders vacantly through the 
dreams of unrequited love. 

She remained motionless tor a long time, her hands 
folded over her br^st, ab^rSed in* the contem- 
plation of this imperious apparition. “Listen,” she 
murmured, “I want to tell you . . But she did 
not to know what she j/anted to tell^him; she lay 
shivering in bfti and thought tjjjat she saw a brown 
face with m^oist lips com# clos^ to her. It even 
seemed as though a*' warm breath softly toueffed her 
cheek and that someone called her insistently, in a 
whisper. The delusion was so strong. thai she grew 
frightened and sudtienljiTleft her bed. 

“What’s the matter with m^r” s*^'* almjd. 
“Am I going to ly ill?” 

She ga/cd at herscTtin the mirror on the drensing- 
table and*thouglit that shew loojced^ugly; as usual, 
iher nose and forehead weje shiny. From sheer sad- 
ness, she,sank into a chair and leaned her fiead on 
the little table, among t!ie brushes and sil\*feMopped 
boxes. Something shattered within her and, for the 
first time in her lifot sde thoughr»of the future wkh 
a kind of horror. ‘How do other people behave when 
they’re in pain?’ she asked herself. ‘Where do they 
find the strength to get from one hqpr to another, 
until life is over?’ 

The door opfned at that moment and hfme Vas- 
seur entered with her great bustliitg stride, then 
stopped short in the raieVile of the room. 
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“Where are you?” she asked. “Why this dismal 
light? Hedwige! Ah! you’re there. Wefl, how 
arfyou?” 

“I’m very well,” whispered ^edwige as she rose. 

“I was certain of it. Hdene brought in that night- 
light, didn’t she? 'I’hat’s where I recognise her 
desire to dfamatise the niost commonplace situa- 
tions. Now, I just^turn on the light,” she added, 
switching it on. 

A hard, white light flashed fi'om tne ceiling and 
spread through the whole room. Hedwige closed 
her eyes. ^ 

“Thve,” said Mme V*a^eur, <^‘and I can see, by 
the same token, that* your face is terribly shiny, my 
poor little dear.” And# using ,pnc of Ulrique’s 
favourite expressions, she allied: “A bricklayer 
wouldn’t have the kind.of nowder vou wear, to mix 
his cement.” 

She fingered her bare arms inside big y^jlow lace 
sleeves, afed cijed suddenly: “I’ve lost my bag I” 

Her grey head tossed on a scrawny neck, her black 
eyes stared like panic-strilckaa old horse as she 
tuened her profile right and left. In a great swishing 
of taffeta, she went from the room without another 
w'crd, leaving^the door open. 

‘I’ll go to see Ulnque,’ thought Hedwige. ‘She’ll 
tell me what to do.’ 

This decision put fresh heart in her. She brushed 
her hair, powdered her face carefully, as she knew 
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that a close inspection awaited her; then, forcing 
herself to smile in the looking-glass, she left the 
room wi^ that expression*on her face. 

“Here I am,” she announced, walking into 
Ulrique’s room, “and, as you see, I feel very 
well.” 

A deep silence greetc;^ this good pjece of news. 
Ulrique attentively studied the c^rds she had laid out 
on the tableland for a sh^rt tirSe did not answer 
her visitor. 

“Sit down,” she said at lasf, with^ sigh. 

The small lamp standmg on the- table merejy 
showed up Ulriqu^’s hands and the lower •part of 
her face, for a thick shade confined^ the light and 
directed i*^ on th(» ceiling^ leaving the walls of the 
room in tlie dark.^Out4ines of furniture that glAmed 
like metal could be vaguely gugsseiJ at in the dim- 
ness, the plaster cast of a <vyly-haired classical head 
was fainjiy reflected in^ black* mirror. 

Hedwige sat by the hearth jthere'two log ends 
smouldered. She could not make up her mind to 
open her lips. She atw^ys felt hidbous when she \^s 
with her cousin and. even when* silent, guilty ‘of 
some major errojj against intelligence and good 
taste. So she was wondering whiishe lied come when 
Ulrique’s voice broke the silence. 

“To avoid oflr having a tiresome conversation,” 
she said, pushing the table back iA orfler to cross her 
legs, “I’m going to*dtt all the questioning a'>d 
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answering; for I’m sleepy,” she added ^ in a 
lower but intelligible tone. “First of all, do I know 
w|iy I’m favoured with this nocturnal visit? I cer- 
tainly do. You want* nSe to tell you when you’ll see 
M. Gaston Dolange again.” 

Hedwige could not Kelp moving, when she heard 
the name. 

“Have I had ne’.ys of M. Dolange?” continued 
Ulrique rapidly, “i have.* So I wrote to him, or made 
Mamma write? Not at all. Then who gave me the 
information? ,My friend Arlette. You don’t know 
her, but s^e’s intimate with one of this gentleman’s 
cousins*” 

These sentences, r<feled off almost at a breath, ill 
concealed a certain embarrassment. Ulrique un- 
crossed her legs and stirred sli^itly in her armchair. 
She was loath ya admitjier unsuccess, but eager to 
see the effects of her reiriarks; and with a move- 
ment that escaped Hedwige’s notice, she peked up 
the lamp' ancj sto^d it on the mantelpiece. Her 
cousin’s face then became visible, eyes set and glitter- 
ing, lips parted. A |ew seconchi went by, then Ulrique 
lit,n cigarette and»said deliberately : 

“M. Dolange has gone to La Rochelle. He intends 
to live there.” 

“Ah!” said Hedwige. 

She remained motionless. Her capi buzzed, drops 
of sweat slowly' rolled down her brow. Through a 
sort of mis't, she saw her cousin get up, tidy her hair 
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at a mirror, sit down again, then pick up the cards 
and Muffle them. 

“I’ll let you have a littlefof my powder tomorrow,” 
said Ulrique. “I dgn’t kno»v*how jfeu ntanagg it, 
but at times you look liko^ glass ball for the lawn, 
and atothcrs like a wall that has just been plastered. 
Here,” she added, handing her the j>ack of cards, 
“shuffle thenf and ask whether Ihy husband is going 
to die soon.” 

Hedwige took me cards and shuffled thftn with 
moist hands. With mechanical dociljjy, she mentally 
asked the appalling question with.whjch Ulrique 
pestered fate almost ev^f;^ day. Then she h^dedUie 
cards to her cousin, who laid»them out on the table. 
The answer was no. 

“You didn’t tfiiril^hard enough as you asljed the 
question,*’ said Ulrique. “Your mind wasn’t on it. 
Oh !, you asen’t going to cry, are you ? I thought you 
showed^luck, a moment Sgo.” 

Hedwige shqpk herTiead an^ wuped h«l* forehead 
and cheeks. She got up, seerneS undecided for an in- 
stant, and then n^adft for the door, steadying her- 
self against the furniftire. 

‘She’s over-acting a bit,’ thought Ulrique as she 
shuffled the cards once more, a cigarette between 
her lips. ‘It wouldn’t have bc^rred to her, if she’d 
been alone, tt^walk like a blind woman Ih a melo- 
drama. Yet, in spite of this, she must be suffering. 
That’s odd.’ 
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When the door closed, she said aloud: “Very 
odd 1” and sat still for a moment, staring into space, 
thqn she laid the cards t>n the table once more 
and madb a glsture Af unpatiei^ce : the answer was 
still no. But Ulrique asked again and again until the 
cards said yes, and then Went to bed, satisfied. 

Hedwige’s bcdr6om was on thc^ floor above 
Ulrique’s, and it semetin^cs happened that she was 
roused from sleep in the dead of iiight by the sound 
of the piano. from? minding it, she liked to hear 

the muffled voice rising from below, talking to her 
in the dqrk, at times gentle' and inf'nuating, at others 
passionate and aggressive. It seemed to Hedwige that 
the melodies continued hejf, dreams instead of inter- 
rupting them, and very soon a <^eliglitful melancholy 
stole over her or, accorc^ng to hef cousiil’s mood, 
an almost heroic enthusiasm possessed her. In the 
innocende of her hea^t, !.he sometimes fancied that 
the musid ms intended for h6r, but innate discretion 
prevented her ever mtntioning it. The nocturnal dia- 
logjie between her^lf and Ulrique was Hedwige’s 
sec^t. Her head still misty with dreams, she listened, 
entranced, to the vague, tumultuous questions tossed 
at h.r by the piano’s voice and, f6r a few minutes, 
was under the illu^fort of having great spiritual 
wealth, ot having been given a mystq’ious authority 
over all beings., No^ human words could have con- 
veyed a clear idea of this confused but deeply rooted 
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sensation. At sucn moments, Hedwige experienced 
the rare happiness that resembles spiritual ecstasy. 
Darkness aiding, she canfe to believe that the walls 
of her room vanished, that sfceleft hef bod^ theij, to 
fly away into night, into empty space. This peculiar 
happiness was not spoilt Sy dizziness. She went 
where she wished and^her one desire was to flee. 
Her only feaf was that the pi^*!) mi^t stop before 
she reached ^e bottomless^lf of sleep where silence 
collapsed in a roarfng of waterfalls. And if tlTe music 
ended too soon, a shock wentthroug^ Hedwige, just 
as a somnambulist wakes with a sighx)f tgrror. 

That night, hoWevci/ ^er mind was notion such 
things. She staggered to her l§ed, like a sick animal. 
She drc''Jeii ni^t, for lasted so long, and won- 
dered where she wdi^ld find courage enough 40 face 
the day diat would dawn ivithin ^ few hours; then 
after' day, iJnother nighty and an alternating succes- 
sion of iight and shadow ^afc could only Uring her 
sorrow. 

At present, as she lay in bcu i^n her stomach, face 
buried in the pillow tfhd fists prised to her temples, 
she tried not to thinlc of anything, but her coujin^s 
words swirled about in her mind : “ ... La Rochelle, 
where he intends*to live.” An hour earlier, Hedwige 
knew nothing about his depai^re, and thought her- 
self unhappy then. Ah, she must have been mad ! 
She should have danced with \py tt the mere idea 
that they both of thttn^ived in the sairft* town- nt 
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now that they were separated by an eight-hour 
journey, her ordeal began in good earnest. 

Turning over on her blick, she whispered : “An 
eigjjit-hoifr joifrney.”*A&d these, words, spoken in a 
hesitant, broken voice, surprised her as much as if a 
stranger had suddenly breathed them in her ear. She 
lifted a hand le her shoulder to unfasten her dress, 
and had scaredy doh^ so when she fell asleep. 

• She dreamt that^peoplf- hustled around her in a 
huge, dark, sonorous room. Indistinct words and 
abuse were hurled at her and she had great difficulty 
in forcing Jier way through a hostile crowd, when 
she suddenly found herserf*bnce Inore in her room 
and lying on her bed.^‘I have been dreaming,’ she 
thought, lightiiig the littlf bedsidp lamp. She sat 
down (o remove her shoes, for /.Hey hurt her. All of 
a sudden her heart beat fa'^ter : in the window recess. 

0 i ^ 

half-concealed by the mirror on the dr«sing-tablc, 
someon^sat on a little, low chair, and gaze/i at her 
with ext^aordiijary pttention. Hcd’vigc remained 
bent double, not dariHg to move. 

‘IWho are yon.^’^she asked Tinully. 

TJie reply came^swiftly, wit'nout her hearing the 
faintest sound of words : 

“Look at me.” 

She raised her eyes*'lo‘ sec a shabbily dressed man 
smiling at her. He looked so humble that at first she 
took him for a (beggar and wondered how he had 
found his way into her roon\, hut she was not in the 
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least afraid. On the contrary, there was something 
reassuring in the, stranger’s presence. A few minutes 
went by^n silence, then tlft man pointed out a pair of 
nail scissors that lay,on the iressing-tible. 

“You want my nail scissors?” asked Hedwige, try- 
ing to laugh. “How funny ! Vou can have them.” 

The man did not moye, did not raise a finger, and 
the scissors Asappeared. He ^miled gently at her 
astonishment and then lodked ait)und him. His eyes 
fastened on a pen hnd ink drawing that hurf^ on the 
wall in a gilt frame. Hedwfge unc^rstood that he 
anted the drawing too. ‘I don’t care f^r it much,’ 
she thought. ‘He* can -have it, if it gives him any 
pleasure.’ 

She '’id not l^ave to cypress her consent, for the 
spot on the wall ^hcre the drawing had hung a 
second before was bare. *Yet th^ man no longer ’ 
seemed to pay Hedwige^any attention, and without 
leavingjbis seat, looked from ®ne corner of^he room 
to another. Wi^i an almost impprccptibl^^csture, he 
finally directed her glance to S dark red velvet cape 
that she had laid on ‘an armchjir, and waited, ^hc 
hesitated. The cape, with its ermine collar and ^Iver 
clasp, had been given to her by Ulrique, who had dis- 
carded the wrap* after wearily it five or six times. 
In Hedwige’s eyes, however, nothing could be so 
beautiful as ai cape that dressed her up Vith such 
pomp she might have attended a coronation in it, 
although her native ^aycherie scarcely qualified ner 
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to wear a garment of that kind. She naively im^ned 
that she resembled Ulrique each time she fdt the 
weight of the sumptuous 'material and the^soft fur 
ovef her Shoulders. ^o%he pretended not to under- 
stand what the stranger wanted. ‘The cape,’ he said 
mentally to her. ‘No,’ she replied, ‘you’re going too 
far.’ But he looked so sadly jit her that she suddenly 
gave in. She turned ,her eyes away ffom the cape, 
thinking: ‘I’ll givefit to him.’ The cape disappeared. 

The fcan stood up presently, fie was taller than 
Hedwige wouW- have mought, and showed a certain 
amount of^ssurance. He pointed to the things that 
she mosbeared for; the mod(?st bit^f jewellery, those 
of a little provincial giri who clung to her possessions, 
the souvenirs that she cherished as miser cherishes 
his pennies. And she wrestled v’lth the stranger, but 
he always won, fqr he had a gentle, persuasive way of 
asking for this and that: Jie wanted everything, in 
fact, furftilure, books, dove letters, and Hedwige felt 
as thougfi %hc yvere Msing her mind\ for no sooner 
had these things disappeared than others immedi- 
ately took their place: a paihtetl chest of drawers 
that had been giv«n her for her twelfth birthday, 


the bed she had slept in as a little girl, with its butter- 
cup-yellow counterpane and muslin curtains, picture- 
books loi^ since destroyed or lost, the whole lot of 
charming odds and ends that she wa»' startled to see 


after so many yoprs »f oblivion. But she scarcely had 


time to reco'^nise a toy, a bo^f o6 paints, or some glass 
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beads before they were taken away from her, and on 
each occasion sh^ felt the same astonishment. Yet 
she experienced no painf for the last few minutes, 
she had, on the cqfitrary, t strange* desA to give 
away even more, not to keep anything for herself. 
She felt really happy, for th?: first time in her life; a 
huge burden slipped ^om her shoulders and she 
lurched aboift unsteadily, lik^a chilci who has not 
yet learnt to stand by itselS. Shc*looked around her. 
The room was empty, but filled with blindiRg light, 
and then Hedwige understood tha4 she had given 
away the whole of her childhood. 

“There is nothitig left,^’ she said. “I am«free. 

The man had vanished. Yet she heard his voice 
say: “T o.* 

At the same mdnaent, Gaston stood oerore ner. 
His head tilted slightly to %nc side.^he smiled a cruel, 
half-scriou#, half-mockii^ smile, already certain of 
havingj><riumphed. His tcetl* gleamed, hi? slanting 
blue eyes creasod above pink chfek-ljones? every tiling 
in his attractively ugly face was charged with sensual 
happiness and a liftt for love. 

“Give him up ancf you’ll be f^e,” said the voice. 

Hedwige felt a sudden violent revulsion. 

“No,” she saief. “I can’t. I want t|iis man’s love.” 

She had hardly said thisV^cn she found herself 
once more in 4ier room, under its usual aspect, with 
its curtains, its furniture, its ^lres«ing-tablc whose 
mirror had so oftcn#sh#»wed her tlie reflection or a 
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melancholy little face. The walls seemed to close in 
around her as much as to smother her. She was 
alone, and with a loud wall she awoke. 

Cpuld ft be Uiat she had only^slept five minutes? 
She lit the little lamp and shook her watch, for she 
thought it had stopped,* but the hands did not lie ; 
it was half-past one. She Jried to remember her 
dream and almost *s^jcceedcd. She Wred at the 
velvet cape, but the mowt she thought, the more 
cverythihg grew confused in her mind, and all that 
remained was an impression of extreme happiness 
followed by a sudden, violent blow that still pained 
her. ‘A«yway,’ she thoueftr, ‘a ♦irood deal of the 
night has gone by.’ 

She sat on the edge of he*>bed to Remove her shoes 
and, asushe stretched her hand towards her right foot, 
stopped, bewildered sho had already made that 
movement before under the same circumstances, but 
when? Sue recogniseththc dense silence of the little 
room, the* Mght that Aust grazed the hem of the red 
cape, and in her own heart lay the feeling of despair 
tha* never left hcri»now. TlVerd her recollections 
ended; something 4n her memory stumbled against 
a kind of wall; it was as though a whole side of her 
nature remainc^ inaccessible to her, and the fact 
secretly troubled her.^ She took off her shoes and 
put on slippers with the weird sensaton of having 
broken a spell, qf hqj/ing gone to the right when she 
should have* walked to the«leit; for now that she 
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was up, the mystery of which she had had a glimpse 
fadecraway completely and she became what she had 
been: an ignorant, be^yildered girl who simply 
wanted the happiness this \jK)rid can«givea 
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C H A* ’P T E R 5 


The following day's ^were paintui f<5r everybody. 
Hedwige suffered; and shf suffered, it must be said, 
with vefy little self-restraint. Fr'om top to bottom 
Af the big hous^, everyone knew that Hedwige was 
in love witlj a young man who, most unfortunately, 
wofcld hj[ve nothing to do‘'V^ith kier. In any case, 
even if she had kept her outbursts of grief for the 
solitude of her rtjom, she v^}9uId have been betrayed 
by her^ silence, sighs, reddenqd eyelids and utter 
indifference to everythiqg outside an absorbing 
melancholy. Mea^ were particularly trying. Refus- 
ing one course after another, drinking a mouthful of 
water witli«a straineej, expression, thqp staring long 
and desperately at 'i.he door as she nervously 
cruipbled her breac^, never artsw:ring a question, 
starting when someone touched'her arm : she spared 
her family nothing that could weary compassion, 
and quickly became very tiresome. ’ 

“You must try to r?ltct,” murmured M. Vasseur. 

React I *What was the meaning qf the word? 
There she recogqise^ a language spoken by people 
who were foreign to her gyiqf and to her love, 
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namely, the whole world, and it gave her a slightly 
concAed satisfaction to feel that she was alone, ab- 
solutely alone. Sometin|;s she drove back tears as 
they welled into he^ eyes, hut*her effort vias visible 
and she knew it. She ostensively concealed* her 
sorrow, so to speak. 

To tell the truth, this method of making a spec- 
tacle of hersflf mitigated he^ tortuffe, to a certain 
extent. The mere fact of joeing unhappy exalted her, 
in her own eyes. • Until then, she had onl^ known 
•■he petty vexations and mediocre pleasures of ^ 
unruffled existence, and now her life had suddenly 
changed into something^truly abominable, but «lso 
passionately interesting. Fafc had markea her out, 
she felt, and secretly pitj^d the sereUe human beings 
whom misfortune p|issed by. 

These'artless thoughts ^’ent to her head. She was, 
at last, the equal of the scc^nft?! Ulrique, whose 
attitude of regal displeSsuje she enviad; meals 
became almosi^ endurable wh^ she coi*ld vie with 
her model in boredom. At Right, ^however, left to 
herself, without »n Audience Ijpfore whom topper- 
form her lugubriousffarcc, she \^^s once more i^prey 
to relendcss despair. In order to suffer more keenly, 
she often scrutiilised her likeness in the mirror and 
asked herself endless questlcffs concerning what M. 
Dolange hac^ thought of her and whaf he would 
think of her if, through an in^ssible chain cir- 
cumstances, he could see her tnen, in the becoming 
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light shed by the Uttle lamp that she held up to her 
face, this way and that. She really looked 'pretty 
with her hair falling loosfl over her shoulders, and 
late hour had put dark rings suound her eyes and 
made them appear bigger. Her cheeks lost their 
roundness and bloom. 'She discovered that she had 
an interesting face. Once, she slipped off her night- 
gown and galled sadly at a youthful *body that no 
one ever saw. What use were these lovely round 
arms thiLt embraced nothing more real than the 
4:mptiness of cpnfused* and disappointing dreams, 
such a white, purely shaped bosom, hips where she 
ha<J hoped some day to I'ccl th«t soft warmth of 
another’s hand, the wteight of another’s head, the 
freshness of another’s cheek? How could it be that 
such a pimple act was not possible ? She fancied the 
young man at her feet, b^it from a strange shyness 
she shrank from imagining him otherwise than she 
had seen 4iim in her aunt’s drawing-room and« with- 
out realism^ how fi^nny it was, always addressed 
him as M. Dolangc. F6r she talked to him as though 
he \yere present, shc^ argued wWi<his ghost, lied to 
him ^sometimes, ev^n though sAe after waids admit- 
ted ’t. This melancholy pastime comforted her a 
little, though it also frightened hct. What would 
people think of' her fir they knew that she talked 
to herself ih the silence of dawn ? Thc^dca troubled 
her at times and spoilt her sad pleasure, then once 
again the young man’s face took shape as soon as she 
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closed her eyes aiid she endlessly pursued this ex- 
haust^g dialogup. With infinite patience, she put 
the same questions in a hjpidred different ways, laid 
little traps and, according •tor her dxactitg heart, 
imagined M. Dolange’s behaviour. As time went 
on, she daily credited this inaccessible being with a 
fresh quality, and his only imperfection, to her eyes, 
was a childlike shyness. She^vCas cJrried away by 
sudden impulses. She w^uld h«ve liked to be his 
mother, wife and daughter, all in one. Hef sensual 
d;,sirc would abruptly give way to hijjrowing tendg^ 
ness. She would have renounced a]l physical 
pleasure, she thought, ys tlandle the young jpan Mke 
a baby, *'j wait on him. Then once more, she pic- 
tured his hands, his mopth, and ffll back in bed, 
sobbing 

“How cruel yDu are to i^e !” she wailed. 

She heard a knock at her dSor, one night, as she 
was wwpng a letter, the kiSd 4hat is never ^nt. ‘It's 
he,’ she thougljt. For a secoryj or^ twof %he really 
believed in a kind of miracle* and remained silent, 
her eyes staring a<i the door, aj though under.the 
influence of some hyf>notic powe«, but was sooi^ un- 
deceived by hearing Jean’s voice calling her softly : 

“It’s me, little Tiedwige. May I come in?” 

She opened. He seemed foffiesitatc for an instant, 
then walked ^ the middle of the room\nd stood 
by the little dressing-table. A^wojn, soiled wa er- 
proof hung to his tpli^es and he hcld»a shapeless. 
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rain-sodden hat. He looked down with a shamed 
expression and bowed a great, livid brow stfeaked 
with locks of black hair. ( 

“I saw^lightf’under^ojr door^” he said, as though 
to apologise. “I wanted to say good night. You don’t 
mind my dropping in Ifice this?” 

She made a little sign as though to say no, and 
motioned him'^to a ^l^air, but he shook’ his head : 

“I don’t want to keep you from sleeping,” he said. 

“Sleeping?” repeated Hedwige, as though the 
■word had no n\eaning^ 

This tin\e it was she who shook her head with a 
tragic ai,*-, but suddenly sht, felt ‘embarrassed by a 
sharp glance from her visitor. In spite of his reserved, 
pleasant manneh, he was not the man to be taken 
in, and she instinctively understood that he had 
a contempt for the afff«ctations with which she 
decked her sorrow. 

A few* seconds late^ he sat down awkw^dly on 
the edge Oft an armchair and laid his hat at his feet. 
His dress and something humiliated in his attitude 
made him look like, a beggar. 

“^ledwige,” he said, “1 wonder why I knocked at 
your door. It’s extraordinary, isn’t it? Here we are 
sitting together in your room and h’s one o’clock in 
the morning.” 

Hedwige said nothing. 

“Perhaps I haye np right to come to see you at such 
an hour,” he continued, “yov probably think me 
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disagreeable, for I’ve done nothing to deserve your 
affection, but at ymes my life in this house is more 
painful than at others: Jihis justifies my being un- 
sociable.” 

Hedwige forced a smile. She felt a little resentful 
that Jean should have interrupted the letter she was 
writing to Gaston Dolange, and also she could not 
understand a ^ord the man w^s ^ayiri^, and vaguely 
suspected him of leading ijp to a declaration of love. 
This sudden and %ly manner of coming into her 
room in the middle of the ni^t to njpke love to hg 
agreed perfectly with the idea she had^formedof 
the man she sometimes «l!led her bear ! All of a ^d- 
den, her eyes lighted on Jean’s shoes: they were 
thickly coated with mud 

“I’ve been wafleing for hours,” he said, as ^ough 
in reply to th^ question^ she asked herself. “It 
has rained #vithout stopping, t feel very tired and 
very loqply, Hedwige. TliSt’s.\vhv 1 wanttd to sec 
you.” 

“My poor bear,” she murmured. 

He watched her*fo# a momenj with an icy, sc^ti- 
cal expression which*annoycd h^. Never had Jean 
seemed more inscrutable, nor had she ever seen so 
much pent-up dCspair in a human face. Yet this 
despair strangely beautified* Ifftn. l^e lamp lit up 
his powerful j^w and thin lips, but his da?k eyes re- 
mained in the shadow, as though he looked through 
a mask. 
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“Something uiged me tn tee you,” he continued 
“I feel that I must confide in sofneone, taH to a 
huma bang. Listen to vjjiat Vm going to tel] you, 
but don^ sskmy questions.** 

Ac Jaid his hands on his knees and bent his head 
forward, then in a burifed, mu/fled voice, he. said at 
a breath: 

“A momeni ago*, ^ust five minute# from here, I 
was almost arrested.” 

Hedviige rose to her feet: “Je&n I” sJie cried. 
“Yes,” he continued, “arrested in the open street, 
like a thief caught red-handed.” 

^Red-Jianded,” she repea..cd. 

He kept silence, watching the cnccts of his w'ords 
on her terrified -and astoun.ded little face. 

“WJiat do you mean.’’” she asked finally. 

“1 mean that a man th^t I found out too late to be 
a police inspector followed and then a;costcd me, 
and if I had lost my nerve, I wouldn’t be hotc, Hcd- 
wige, buif it the police station. It’s pjot a very pretty 
story.” 

‘IBut what had ypu done?” 

“I asked you not to question me.” 

“Then why are you telling me what happened 
to you if I’m not to understand an’ything about it.**” 
“It’s precisely bcciuse you can’t understand any- 
thing abdut it and because you’ll kcco it secret that 
I wanted to confide in you. I’m forty years old, I’m 
a studious man, peaceful and harmless. Yet, a short 
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ago, 1 felt mac m the eyes of society— in yours 
too, rtcdwige— I,was a wicked man.” 

“In eyes?” 

“Yes. I thought of you vihen thaUman^spoke to 
me. He spoke in your name, to protect you— ^cs, 
you, Hedwige — from men 4ike me. He examined 
my papers, took my name. At this very moment; 
I’m listed anibng peopfe who are witched, and it’s 
my own fault.” 

Hedwige ^ad unconsciously moved awaiy to hei 
bed. She stood there, motionfess. Jean looked at hei 
“I’ve shocked you,” he said sadly. 

“ rio, you havei’t, JaBti,” she answered jn a 4ow 
voice, “but you’ve frightened me. ’ 

They were silent for ^few minufts. Jean bent his 
head and seemed lojt in thought. Hedwige ^id not 
move, ilirougl/ the opei^ window, the whispering 
of the great linden as it stirredPin file breeze reached 
them,^d the girl listenccf teethe faint sound with a 
kind of gratitude. The sound ^vas like t •fountain s 
innocent babbling. She dared* not ^cll Jean to leave 
her, but she wouid ♦lave liket^him to vanish ^sud- 
denly, taking his nfisfortune w^th him, for it did 
not affect her. He terrihed her. For tlie first time, 
she noticed the site of his Jiands and tried to imagine 
all the evil actions they lfa«' perhaps committed ; 
they had stolyi, or struck or maybe killed someone. 
In Hedwige’s mind a fear of danger gave a peculiar 
likelihood to the hirshest conjectures,* but she was 
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still too ignorant of life to guess the truth. Her knees 
shook. She sat down on the edge of her bed ani drew 
the folds of her dressing-gjpwn over her breast. 

•‘Jean,” sheosaid at I*6t, “it’s time you had some 
slee^.” 

He raised his head and looked at her. His glance 
was hardened by weariness. 

“You arc nothing but a little girl,” hfc said slowly. 
Picking up his hat, he came close to her. “Listen, 
Hedwigir, I’ve said nothing temight of what I 
,^hought I woul^ tell you. My heart failed me. Yet, 

I would have liked to tell someone the whole truth 
— stimeone like you — just td“see. S omeone pure. But 
it’s a good thing that Ldidn’t speak.” 

She turned her head away and blushed, furious at 
what she took for an insult. 

“In spite of this,” he continued, “I’d reproach my- 
self if I didn’t give }ou a piece of advice. I have 
your happiness in mind Yes, it is about someone that 
you think''about a great deal.’ 

Hedwige gave an in v'oluntary start. 

“Jhat very man,”, said Jean w’th a bitter smile. 
“I won’t mention bis name. Tiiat would be a kind 
of sacrilege, wouldn’t it.'’” 

“What do you mean, Jean? ’Have you seen 
hiir?” 

“The day he came to this house, I had a glimpse of 
him through a window just as he was crossing the 
street. I slipped into the drawine-room . . .” 
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“Why?” 

Helhesitated, caught off his guard by this direct 
question, 

“Why? Yes, it seem/ strange ii^ced^ I never 
set foot in the drawing-room when there are guftsts, 
but it interested me to observe . . . this person, to sec 
him talking to this one and 

“But why? 

He looked at her with ^artea jips, ill at ease sud- 
denly. He pulled Iwmself together, howcvei* 

“Let’s put it down to psythological interest, ”h^ 
said in a slow, almost sneering tone^ whil^nc 
wat^,licd her chil4Iike *^5 with a kind of distsust, 
attempting to read in them whar mipht bf lurking 
at the back of her mind., 

“I do'i’t understand, murmured Hedwi^e. 

Jean was sci'A:d with ^mmense compassion. In- 
deed, she»did not understalkd, *she spoke truly. 
Wheroj^ he lied. He hung*hij head. 

“You’re goii^ to hdle me,” he said. 

“I beg you to speak." 

“My child,” he laiil gently, “it would be better for 
you never totthink about that yoyng man again.*No, 
don’t ask me why ! I cannot bear to read that Ques- 
tion on your lips. But i know what I’m saying, 
Hedwige — my poor Hcdwig#?* 

She stood dazed, and all of a sudden temnd terrific 
anger rising fn her, an anger caused by fright, for 
sh«* dreaded to kno\i( what jearf kh^w’;,and yet, in a 
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quick, hoarse voice that she herself could not recog- 
nise, she cried out brusquely: 

“I want to know 1” 

Jean s]fook ^s head.^Ken she grasped the lapels 
of his coat, as though she were about to tear them. 
He.offered no resistanca, did not budge. 

“I can’t tell you anything, unfortunately,” he re- 
plied. “But if you’re suffering. I’m suffering too, and 
in the same mannqr. 

Hed^^ge’s arms dropped. She «was not interested 
jn other people’s sufferings. And how could Jean 
suiter in the same way she did ? There was something 
alarming and obscure in *«rerytl|ing he said. She 
looked sffently at his^ grave, inscrutable face, his 
motionless cyes«that either ^stared at her or avoided 
her glance, and was seized with a fonging to strike 
his speechless, thin-lipped mouth, •but dared not. 
For some time ndw, ihe had had a powerful sensa- 
tion, one^that she usu^ll^ Experienced faintly every 
time she m^t Jean on the stair^and playfully took his 
arm: a strangd uneasiness, something vague and 
concealed, akin to disgust. 

“to away!” she .whispered, snd dreift' away from 
him.* 
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CHAPT1?R 6 


Mmc Vasseur'somctimcs thou^^jit of jPelide as being 
like a mouse^that lived in pjwall. That was the simile 
she used to descriUe the dressmaker when This per- 
son’s name came up in the "converjation. But^ljii 
only happened on Fridays. For on a Friday the dress- 
maker became a lecesjtf^^, she really existed tlfen, 
whcieas no sooner had the Visseurs’ door closed on 
her than the ol^ maid j^as swall(A\cd up by the 
great, sh^less, tiresome mass of humanity, tkought 
Mmc Vasscur. J^me Vassiur even found it hard to 
believe tha> such an unobtrusfve t)eing could have 
worries^ a few pleasures, ?lc|hes to put dh in the 
morning and t^e off in the e^^enin^, attd to rest 
in at night, letters to write andt)ills to pay, just as she 
did. To make thiffgs*seem mor# probable, she pre- 
ferred to stitk to Ifer favourit* comparison, ^and 
imagined Fdicic in the shape of a mouse that was 
a little over lifc-sfzc. Docs a mouse ^ay taxes ? Docs 
it go to the theatre ? Docs ft Sometimes suffer from 
toothache.^ Mme Vasscur liked to establish this 
amusing parallel between an a^jimj! and a human 
bcine, and did so e^ry Friday morniifg when she 
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heard the dressmaker’s timid ring at the door. She 
often burst into nervous laughter >yhen she tf.et her 
on the stairs because sh<* nbvinndy looked like a 
mduse. 

I^^licie could make nothing ot Mme Vasseur’s 
mfcrriment. She was c(hite unaware that her grey 
head, bent shoulders and toddling^ walk might seem 
funny and coflnect j^er in anyone’s fiiind with an 
animal that filled her wifh horror, but she blushed 
with sh3me and complained bittAly to Blanchonnet 
•shout the insolence of 5iigh society. Where were the 
days, she \\ould ask the dummy, where were the days 
whfcn hfcdame la Baronn^‘*jisedtto come and con- 
verse with her dear F#licie and unburden her heart 
of its petty worries? Had pianchonnet ever known 
a gentler, simpler woman, in ypite of her title and 
great connexions ? Could» Blanchoifnet remember a 
single unkind word \hat had ever left those aristo- 
cratic liffs? But the dimmy kept a stupid#,»3inister 
silence. Whatever i^ knew was no, one’s business. 
And the dressmakef fancied that it stood even 
stra/ghter and thre\v its bust fdrwurd. 

Op certain days,* she hated Hlanchoi&^et. At other 
times, she thought herself almost in love with it and, 
brushing the hollow breast with hfcr lips, she would 
give the big black d^il'the kisses that no one had 
ever wanfed. “Ah! my Blanchonnet^” she sighed. 
That was all she could say. Once, she let fly a kick 
that made it spin round and refund, like a waltzer. 
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She ill-treated or tajoled it, according to her mood. 
To her^mind, in some inexplicable way, it represen- 
ted all her disappointments, all her fears, all her de- 
sires, and all that rernained her of h#pe. times, 
she transformed it into a superhuman being, at ohce 
better and worse than everyone else, open to flattery, 
capricious and resentful as a god; at other times, she 
beat it like a dig and re^fenged herself on Blanchon- 
net for her own existence. 

The other 3ays ofithe weex, sne worKeo ror>various 
people who also furnished h^ with^a dummy 
Mme Vasseur’s stood out among its brothe^ and sur- 
passed them all. It ^as hirfidsomer, shinier, groudtr, 
and it had seen Madame la EJaronne die. So Friday 
was looked forward to with the delightful anxiety of 
love. One morning sEj^e arrived a few minutes gar lier 
than usual and clipped info the kitchen. Herbert, 
Monsieur’s Kalet, was whistling*sof^y as he polished 
his masi^r’s shoes. He was^ajfig, bony, rod-haired 
man with a shafrp face^ and eye? diat wef»i hard to 
catch. 

“Where’s Berthe ?”xisked the ^ressmaker. 

He noddeckitowardsfthe pantry 

The cook sat before a bowl of black coflee, holding 
an envelope addressed to Madame to the light. She 
started as she saw the old ctitcr and all but 
dropped the envelope into the coflee. 

“You scaredf^me,” said Berthe. “No one ever hears 
you come in.” 



Fclicic sank into a chair and |)ushcd her black 
toque back slightly, so as to run l^ hand aclbsi her 
brow. 

“It’s jiappwed again, shc.said. “I’ve had my 

dream.” 

“What, again!” erfed the coni' 

S laid her little, fat, red band*P>vcr her itomach 
and /k\m to laugk 

“Heiit'- /” shc^jdkdJ'KfSicic hasn’t gone and 
seen Madame laBaronne agai/i 
“Old lunatic./” exclaimed Herbert, without speci- 
fying to vchom the epithet referred. 

’’‘Now don’t laugh like tfcat,” said the dressmaker. 
“This time I was so (frightened that I couldn’t get 
back to sleep. And this mornine, suddenly, I had a 
feeling.” 

“It’s been a good six^veeks since you had one,” 
said Berthe, swaftoi^^ng down her coffe®. 

“We’fl mark thisruorte on the calendar. • with a 
cross,” sJkl Felicie./‘You’ll see, something is going 
to happen. She asked* me for her blue cushion.” 

Herbert came in..his fist throstrinto a shoe. He and 
the cook exchanged a wink while Felnie settled her 
pince-nez on her nose, and with stiff little gestures 
made a cross on the calendar hanging on the wall. 

“There,” she said,’ turning with a look of mingled 
satisfactidn and terror, as though she had just given 
fate an order. “Someone in this house is going to 
die.” 
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“You’re keen cm that,” said Berthe, sitting back 
in hl^%^ir aillio^ang important “Yon a&d the 
baroness bury somebody once a fortnight. Who have 
you ^ your eye on this tflntf?” 

“Something dreadful is going to happen,” said 
the dressmaker with a mysteflous obstinacy. 

Herbert dropped his shoe and sent it flying with 
a kick into th^next room. 

“Not in this house,” he said# with a sidelong 
glance. “These dirty dogs are much too liitky for 
that.” 

“And much too rich,” added Berthe. 

At these words Jfie dfissmaker’s little dark ey^js 
bcgaji to sparkle behind her pince-nez and she felt 
ungovernable hatred boil up inside her. 

“Something is going to happen,” she continued 
in a strangled voide. 

The tone ki which she said this created a kind of 
amazement. The dressmakei* Is^ned against the wall 
and nodded, toi:n between de^ght in haVing an 
audience and fear of what she Was about to say. For 
it seemed to her as thdugh the vyjords fell from her 
lips in spite herselfj and that she talked witlwut 
being quite certain of what she had in mind. Sud- 
denly, her heart thumped inside her black bodice 
and her pince-nez shook. Seized with a kind of dizzi- 
ness, she thought that she saw the tileef kitchen 
floor wobble under her feet, like the bridge of a ship; 
at the same moment 4 word rose to her lins. an im- 
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mense word that resembled a lonj^ rolling of drums 
and a blood-red horizon. She said, very disdi^tly, in 
a hollow voice : 

“Theirevototion!” 

And she ran off. 

As she went througlfthe pantry, she heard Berthe 
cry out: 

“You call tRat soipething dreadful?” 

She passed through thf hall, fast as her short legs 
allowed; and Mipe Vasseur’s comparison was doubt- 
4css never so apt as at the moment when the dress- 
maker walked up the first steps of the staircase, for 
thfc old maid bent doubft* and tran noiselessly up, 
agile and wizened in^her coal-black garments. She 
herself could ribt have saijl why she went so fast. It 
seemod as though she were ri^nning away, and per- 
haps she was indeed running awa/, bearing off, like 
a .treasure, the woi’d she had just spoken. For- 
tunately, no one saw*-hfcr in her excited condition. 
She reaciiCd the thifd storey, opened the door of the 
room in which she 'worked and, all out of breath, 
rap up to the duqamy and Struck it with her fist. 

“Blanchonnet,’Vshe cried, “Blanchooinet, the revo- 
lution!” 

Then she looked around her, '"bewildered and a 
little frightene*d by^fhat she had just done. Every- 
thing w^ tidy in the small room and the deepest 
silence prevailed in the house. The distant rumble of 
a cart on the boulevard was fai|itly heard and, closer, 
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a bird call from tAe great linden m the courtyard. It 
was cot|l; a breeze trifled with a curtain at the open 
window. For two hundred years the air and light had 
come into the room in the4asie fashion, an j revolu- 
tions had changed nothing there, but the dressmaker 
felt new heart in herself sinee she had spoken the 
magic syllables. Of all the rumours that went around 
the town, she ltme!nber?d the yord involution. She 
repeated it in a lower tone,^then r<imoved her toque, 
settled her pince-neaon her nose an^ tried to imagine 
that Madame stood before heir. Unt^r such excep-„ 
tional circumstances as the overthrow of^r^c^me 
and in such cxcitenjpnt oftoind, how shoulcV>ne lie- 
have ? Felicie dared not believg that she woifld go so 
far as to strike Madame. She contenftd herself with 
striking Blanchonnet,^who tottered. At that moment 
the clock ’reminded Fclicic^that, pending a general 
settling of srpres, she might juA as* well braid Mile 
Hedwigf^s pretentious jaSc^t, ^s she had been told 
to. 

So, five minutes later, she sewed that confounded 
black soutache on a gavy blue sergp that was blindjpg 
her. She wo^J-'.ed with an ardour, that contained a 
good deal of ill temper, stabbing at the material with 
her needle as though she hoped to hurt it. Sometimes 
her narrow bosom heaved wrtl#^ siglf of impatience 
and she cursed the fiendish caprices of an dutmoded 
fashion, for all^hose vermiculations seemed hideous 
to her: on the sleevtj and at th*fe b^k,*just below 
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the waist, on the fronts too, Jicrcf there and every- 
where. Felicie shrugged her shoulders. Djfi Mile 
Hedwige really think herself so pretty, to set her 
heart such nonsen^edf trimmings? True, it was 
MSdame who tricked her out like that. Everybody 
below stairs knew thit Hedwige accepted. clothes 
that were given her to ‘finish’ without a murmur. 
How many oW frocks the dressirfakef had let out, to 
give Hedwige br^thing^room! What a number of 
false phats and |alse hems to smarten up the little 
p rovincial gii^l, and I with what sinister results! 
Felicie c^ded on Blanchonnet to witness that no one 
could h^ve worn her clotkrs wo|se. She got up sud- 
denly, tiirew the ridigulous jacket over her shoulder 
and walked up to the dummy, trj^ing to swing her 
hips like Mile Hedwige, but ^ the skinniness of her 
body made the imitatioij. most unconvincing. Shak- 
ing with silent laughter, the dressmakettstood on tip- 
toe to put the jacket^n^dlanchonnet. 

“Anyvny, you l^ave a lovely figure,” whispered 
Felicie, giving 'the dummy a pat. 

Just as she said ^is, the d«or<opened very gently 
and someone crept into the fuom. ISmwas the con- 
cierge’s little boy, the very one who had given the 
dummy the weird name of Blandionnet. His round 
face smiled afibve the ‘black apron that fell to his 
kn^es. Hb paused for an instant, cast large dark eyes 
around him as though he were lotAting for some- 
thing, andithefi closed the do^. 
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“Oh, is it youi*” asked Fclicic, in a slightly an- 
noyed ipne. “I gi\e you fair warning that I have no 
time to waste today. What do you want?” 

“Mamma wants you h *ltcr hew bodjce,” he 
answered, circling around the dummy. “She say^ it 
won’t take you half an hotir and she’ll pay you 
extra.” 

“Extra,” mifttere’d Fcx.^.c, tugging St the lapels of 
the jacket with a displeasedj:xpreswon. “Well, we’ll 
see.” 

There was a silence during whic^ Blanchonnet 
underwent a stiff examination. Fdicie the 

soutache design on#the ^tfket fronts with a ^iece^f 
chalk and paid no attention tc^ her visitor’s absorbed 
air. All of a sudden, an excellent Sdea seemed to 
strike the boy. 

“Felicie*!” he *ied. "S^ipposin^we pretend that 
Blanchonne> is Mme Pauque 

“Ahhtjust’you leave ^Arghonnet aloifc,” said 
Felicie, stretching out her arm in^ront of t!le*dummy. 
“And you’re keeping me from fny work. Go awav !” 

“We could settle* amounts !” 

“Settle accounts with Blanchonnet.'' No indeed, 
you won’t!” 

“You never uiiucisiand a thii^, Felicie. Not with 
Blanchonnet: with Mme PaVi^ue !” ' 

Although this was a tempting suggestion; it roused 
Fclicie’s indignation, as she foresaw that it would 
result in great dangerfor BlanchonneV Turning her 
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back on the dummy as if to protect it with her body, 
she ordered the little boy to go b^ck to his |!iother. 

“Mamma doesn’t want me about,” he said trium- 
phantly^'^Sho’s sweepingl’She ^old me to stay here.” 

if'elicie refrained from remarking that old Ma 
Croral had plenty of iA:rve. She was afraid* of the 
concierge, just as she was afraid of everybody else; 
and strange af it m;^y seem, she was'even afraid of 
this child of twelve who pade a butt of her. So she 
kept a deep silence as she stuck pins into Mile Hed- 
wi^’s jacket. Several seconds went by, then the 
child ois^ppeared behind a pile of hat-boxes and 
F^icie fould hear him rfiopngrabout in a corner 
and huiAming. All of ? sudden, he said very quietly : 

“I may as wdll tell you,,Fdicie, that I’m going to 
kill you both, you and Mme fauque.” 

Felicie loathed such jokes. She removed lier pince- 
nez with a slightly slAky hand and answered that she 
would cftmplain of lysni^o his mother. 

. “Too fell*,” said a^voice from behijid the nat-ooxes. 
“You two are crossiAg a desert infested by Arabs. 
Thf re are at least ^.wo hundf ed' of us behind this 
rock, and in a nvnute we’re*going tr* pot at you 
pitilessly. But first, you must walk down this way 
a little and turn to the right. Then you’ll be just 
within range of ouf^'glins. Do you get the idea, 
Faicie.? •Bang!” 

“That’s a sillv ^ame,” said Fclicfe, starting in- 
voluntarily.* 



“Don’t be scartd,” continued the voice. “You still 
have thirty more seconds to live. That’s because 
you’re walking slowly, because it’s hot. Why, Mmc 
Pauque has unfastened hei* bodice ant^ she’s fanning 
herself with her handkerchief. She’s awAlIy Jun- 
burnt,.is Mme Pauque! 'She looks like a negress. 
Just a moment, I have a word to say to my hundred 
and ninety-niae cimrades. I don’t*want any bad 
shots; or bungling, you know.'’ 

“Two huiTdred gien against two womenJ” mur- 
mured Felicie, trying to laugji. ‘that’s not a very 
nice way to behave.’’ 

“I can’t help tha|,” replied Marcel. “You des^ve 

il. Just let me look at my chronometer •You still 

have exactly ten seconds more to IWe. Would you 
like a glass of spfrits, Felicie? One of my men will 
bring it tft you. iOh no, it^s too late, and what good 
would it be^? Come, be brav^ nfy poor Felicie, it 
won’t last long and perhifjiaynu won’t feel anything. 
One!’’ 

“That’s enough !’’ cried Felicie, stamping her heel 
on the floor. 

“Two!” ^ounted Uie voice. 

^‘Marcel, I give you my word I'm going tc^slap 
you.” 

“You’re jesting witli death* ^Att«!ntion! Fire!” 

The last word was drowned in a crash oS tumbling 
hat-boxes, anti Marcel appeared with a white towel 
tied around his head and in hiy hand a long stick 
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which he waved in F^licic’s direc^fion. 

“Vengeance !” he cried, running at the old maid. 

F^licie gave groxmd immediately and wenf to the 
dopr, protesting that she^yvould tell Madame what 
took place in her house. 

* “I couldn’t care less^” said Marcel. “I’m going 
to finish off Mm(; Pauque who is still breathing. 
She’ll perish under torture.^’ 

Seizing BlanchcmSet around the middle, he pre- 
tended |p struggle with^his vicym foi a moment, 
mimicking the t^ars and pleading of an expiring 
MnH P?4j^ue. 

i,‘No ^ood begging for PRercy,’’ he cried. “You’re 
in for it; old girl !” 

With the iVck of a wrist Blanchonnet was 
stretched out on the floor 5nd Martel took a several- 


bladeJ penknife from his pocket. 

“Oh! no!” slmc^ed Mme Pauque^ in a high 
falsetto. 4 “Why don’t torture Felicie instead of 
me, Mons^ur Marcef.’'” 

“Coward ! ” iv;plied the young executioner, wen 


begin by removing one of you; yms. Felicie’s turn 
will come later,” ’ne added, “if, as I h(^, she’s still 


alivd. 




“Marcel!” cried the latter, from the door. “I’ll 
tell Mme Vassear. t^&ve Blanchonnet alone !” 

But thenchild was not listening. Sticking out his 
tongue, he cut off an imaginary arm (.nd threw it at 
Fdlicie’s head, Ciott without leying out a few roars. 
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“She’s fainting” he said, 
salt to sprinkle on her wound, 
to.” 


‘Q^iick, some coarse 
That will bring her 


Appalled, yet curious to^^tcover how far jhe boy’s 
cruelty would go, Felicie gave up all idea of obtain- 
ing a reprieve for Mme Pauc^ue. In a way difficult 
to explain, it seemed to her. that *the scene she had 
been witnessing fb^ a .litfle whi^ gradually assumed 
the character of an almost superi^tural truth. She 
became the cliild’s accomplice and^ stood dumb and 
motionless, watching the strange agopy of a woman 
she disliked and who, in her eyes, embod*js' at that 
moment all the W 80 ngs*tff an entire sociaUsystetn. 
A thirst for vengeance rose in .^er uhfathomible little 
soul. She was overcome^ once more by the excite- 
ment she had fel? a few moments before, andi)egan 
to murmur incolferently aljput triumph and hatred. 
She came ) little closer and* put on her pince- 
nez. 

“Kill her,” shg said, under heg breath 

“Not so fast,” replied Marcel, “^e’s got to feel 
she’s dying.” 

The old ipaid shivered. In thp dummy’s place, 
her imagination showed her a mutilated l^me 
Pauque in her bla(?k satin dress, and blood spreading 
over it in wide crimson ribbc*fs. Ciould it be that 
such a scene would ever take place in this fbwn, that 
the revolution! would enter this very room, with 
torrhes and pikes an^ bare armsr Instinctively she 



bowed her shoulcrers and stuck hdf head out, like a 
frightened animal, and as though he read thp dress- 
maker’s thoughts the child leapt to his feet. 

“We’iyt going to gujllijpdne her,” he announced, 
placing his hobnailed boot on the dummy’s hip. 
“Give me that chair, Fclicie.” 

She brought the chair to the soot that Marcel 
showed her. 

“Another: one there !” he ordered. 

She obeyed, car^ried away by the excitement of this 
horrible game,<and placed a second chair in front of 
thc^f§i?»^ne. Then came a struggle between the 
extcutiqner and his faintfc»g victim, and almost at 
once Bla*hchonnet wa^ laid flat on its stomach, gasp- 
ing and protesting in a feeble, broken voice. 

“That’s where her head is supposed to be,” 
whispered the torturer, showing a ‘gap between two 
rungs of one of tlie tfhairs. “The guillotine knife is 
here, Felicie.” He a^eh aloud, in a tdne c^iJculated 
to make Sit imaginary gallery of spectators tremble : 
“You shall be my assistant. This is the first time the 
guyiotine has evet; been usdl in the Sahara, but 
there’s a beginning to evei®y thing. «Come now, 
Felicie, I don’t suppose you’ll be scared at the sight 
of a little blood. Just tie up that hussy for me I I’ll 
just make sure firsVfthat everything’s in working 
order. The spring has been oiled. That’s perfect. 
Be quiet, Mme Pauque. You deserve t^Mie a hundred 
thousand tiiincs?)ve,f and we’re ^uch too good to you. 
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We ought to begi# by the feet and lut you into slices, 
but that would be against all rules. Are you ready, 
Felicie .* The crowd is getting restless.” 

He gave an imitation of^ai^ angry iqpb’s confused 
muttering, and booe 3 in an undertohe. 

“Th^t will do, my frien(fs,’*he said with a flourish. 
“Do you think it’s an easy job t<d cut off this wild 
woman’s head^ *11181 sdfc how ^he hussy struggles ! 
She tried to bite my assistant a njoment ago, when 
she had a etihnee. ^There,* take that and subside,” 
he cried, dealing Mmc Pauqjie a*fresh kick. She 
began to howl dismally. 

“Come on, come^n, hygry up,” continued^aroel, 
“tliis is getting painful. Felicjp, just sit on her feet.” 
As he spoke, he pretended to roll up the sleeves of 
his black apron, Snd vigorously pressed a butjon in 
the viciniiV of one of the cj^airs. He gave a kind of 
cluck, in injitation of a spring sef in motion, and 
cried: ‘,‘Ploo^!” to signify that the head had rolled 
into the basket under fhe guillotine. % • 

Felicie could not suppress a little cfy of terror and 
moved away. At tljauinstant, the boy turned to her, 
eyes shining^cheeks aglow. 

•Now it’s your turn!” he cried. 

The dressmakeropened her lips, but terror gripped 
her throat and all she could gdb waR to stutter in- 
coherently. She felt as though she had just fallen 
into some dia'|olical trap and that, under cover of 
an unwholesome practical joke;'thi§ excited, noisy 
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child was going tL be the cause of i»cr death. At the 
same time, the little room darkened around her. 
Instinctively, she held her hands out and tacked 
Her knees sh(jpk. Shepffned her mouth once more, 
,buf everything that was hunted and terrihed in her 
soul was expressed by ^%ry faint moan. Jumping 
aside, she took shelter behind a chair, when suddenly 
Marcel hoisted him^lf on I)lanchOiii»;t and, waving 
his arms, stood at^p the dummy. A long-drawn-out 
cracking interrupted his *gesticuIjitions,*then another 
cracking, this time shqrt as a gun shot, and the child 
fouilti^^isclf seated on tlie floor, next to Blanchon- 
nef wh^se stand had just Hj,appcjj. 

In thd- following fe^w seconds neither Felicie nor 
Marcel could #believe in the reality of what had 
happejied. 

“Blanchonnct !” saiu^ cue urct^maKcr ac last, 
blankly. 

“Yes,«Blanchonnet^’ SaiH someone bchin^her. 

It was*Ulrique. Slje seemed taller ^an usual in the 
low-ceilinged rtiom, and more frightening too, more 
beautiful and morp cruel wi<ih Jher hair streaming 
over her shoulder^, her feet bare in re^_ sandals. A 
white silk dressing-gown covered her haughty bosdm 
and long legs worthy of Diana. ■« Her whole body 
exuded a perfvfme oY omber and verbena, as though 
to shield her from the sorry odour of human beings. 
Her eyes big with boredom, she staref*, at some point 
above the <Jres4m«/:er’s head tend murmured in a 
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regal voice that (^ntradicted the m eaning of what 
she said: 

“F^licie, I’m dumbfounded.” 

“If Madame wou^ all<|iv»me to explain*!” erred 
Fclicie, clasping little greyish hands. 

“I don’t care to know irf the least,” mumbled 
Ulrique. She turned her^back on Felicie and went to 
the dpor, adding: *‘You woke«ne uf5. My mother 
will talk to you later.” 

Mme Vasseur apjkared at that nyoment aifd asked 
what was the matter. Roused*, like h«r daughter, by 
the racket on the floor above, she had thrown over 
her nightgown a* ma^^ neglige whose* sleeves 
floated gesticulating around# her. She liad not 
troubled to fasten up her, grey hair, ‘and this added 
to the somewhat haggard expression that was natural 
to her; she turned her head this ^ay and that, as 
though somt invisible hand hafi caught hold of her 
big, disapproving nose,, to mr’ie a laughing-stock of 
her. Not having listened to he.*# daughter s’ explana- 
tions, she barked : 

“I wish to know*!’ 

Ulrique sltrugged Her shoulder#. 

“How dare you.^ How dare they.?” demanded 
Mme Vasseur. “Felicie! Where’s Felicie .? And to 
begin with, why was I called •here ?’^ 

None of the questions obtained a reply, but 
Felicie, hiddel in a corner, sank on to a chair and 
melted into tears. Uli^que moved iier'chin to indicate 
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filanchonnet, which lay at the ^ry feet of Mme 
Vasseur. 

“Well,” said the latter, “I still don’t understand. 
Will soifiebody decide «£ofspeal^?” 

‘*It’s not my fault,” wailed the dressmaker, “I 
swear to Madame that t didn’t do it.” 

Confronted by 'cwo dishevelled women, sne lost 
her head and Ibnged to throw herself at their feet, as 
she might have kn»>lt bef(^re hostile divijiities; but the 
fear of inaking t^em laugh presented her, and she 
merely repeated that it was not she. 

“I sujjj^ose Blanchonnet broke all by itself,” said 
Uhiquci with a yawn. 

At that moment M».rcel, who had hidden behind 
a piece of furniture at the first alarm, crept to the 
door aLid noiselessly disappeared- 

“Blanchonnet !/’ exclaifned Mme Vasseur, under- 
standing at last. “Well, never ! So that was the 
awful coitimotion I h#.rd jusf now rfave yOu gone 
mad, Fettcie ? I’m srire she’s mad,”«she added, turn- 
ing to her daughter. “I’ve always thought so. Don’t 
con*^radict me. Oh< dear!” slfe dried, remembering 
that^she had left ‘the water funning {n the bath- 
room. 

And she left the^ room as abruptly as she had 
entered it. Ulrique followed her more deliberately. 

Once alone, her ears still ringing with the sound 
of their quarrelsome voices, Felicie let^ a few minutes 
go by before she dyf ed move. ?^he watched the dopr 
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anxiously, as though it might opbn to admit some 
evil spirit. Finally she left her chair and knelt by 
Blanchonnet, as she would have knelt by a corpse. 
The broken stump of woo^ protru(^ng from the 
dummy seemed horrible ro her. Her heart beat so 
fast that it hurt her and 8h^ clapped both hands to 
her breast, whispering an unfinished sentence : it was 
not her fault. •Shc>wox]fd.hav^like<ito explain this 
to Blanchonnet, but the dummy frightened her. It 
looked as thbugh ^t had ^een struck by lightning, 
and all she could do was to repeA hs name with a 
mixture of terror and compassion, as if sh^ '‘^aired it 
might answer her jp a ryghtmarish voice. 

Madame would probably (fismiss her, deduct the 
price of the dummy from what she «wed her. How 
much could a tHing like a dummy cost? i^h, life 
was too eVuel ! Who wou^d believe the dressmaker, 
if she accused that little devil o^a iflarcel ? The con- 
cierge vjpuld*be there, to ^tjnd^up for her son. For a 
minute, Felicie buried her face in her han^»and gave 
way to the extravagant ideas that Whirled about in 
her brain. The dream she had had the night before 
came back ^ her then. Closing her eyes, she saw the 
baroness’s face very clearly — not the kindly, lihient 
face she had kn«wn, but a face from beyond the 
grave, smiling evilly. And fflicie looked at it, in 
spite of herself, because there was something that 
fascinated he!|at the root of this terror, and because 
she wanted to know how the bar neJS. would manage 
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to appear to her n()W, without the assistance of Blan- 
chonnet, who had been her vehicle. 

“I must be going out of my mind,” she said, get- 
ting up suddejjly. “I’d-nvich better get on with my 
braftding?” 

But her heart was nqf ih her work and, try as she 
might, she sewed badly. Her shaking fingers sewed 
the braid crooked, ^d sooli she< discovered that in 
her agitation she ijo longer followed the pattern, al- 
though j^he had it right tlfere, un^Jer hef eyes. Stimu- 
lated by fear,^lier njind galloped down sinister 
thordOgh^ares. Topped by a head, yet legless, Blan- 
chonnet, advanced towards*ber, opening greedy arms 
as if to tatch her by ^e knees and make her fall. 
Felicie began ta cry, not only over a phantasm that 
pursu^fl her incessantly, but over heV whole life, over 
a loveless youth, over tl^p long? tedious years that 
ended in an absurd i-nd sudden calamity. Had she 
been told, at sixteen, ^haf. 'Cvhat she had to prpect at 
the end efi^her life ^as tears' in a lonely room, was 
this little, dried-up old woman, bent and even a little 
humpbacked, a poor old creature who wept and 
wailed, she would have preferred deajh then and 
therd. But at sixteen she thought that someoiie 
might love her eventually, in spite of her sickly looks 
and the poverty in w1/if h her parents lived. 

It gave her a kind of shock to look back upon the 
past, for she was not one to dwell on j^ld memories; 
her chief conce/xi ly^is to hold Out till the end of each 
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week; and sudd|nly, with a flasli of intuition that 
stirred her more deeply than everything else, she 
wonde^red, having successfully reached ie end of 
countless weeks in the pasv whethej it was really 
worth while, if this consrant struck to keep from 
dying .of hunger was notVvse than death itself. 
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CHjypfER 7 


Walking downstairs, oehirfd < mother, whose 
dreary grey locks, floated over skinny shoulders, 
Ulrique suddenly decidecf'to go gway. ' In fact, she 
had been thinking of ,it for the last few days, but 
without knowing whether she wanted to or not, or 
whi/. An/i, all of a sudden, obe rejjised that she could 
no longei^hear to be wijh Mme Vasseur. The age and 
manias, even tho attentions of this old lady, jarred on 
her nerves. She was not ^ond of Her mother. She 
had suspected this for a ^ong timei: now she was 
certain of it. Perhaps it was on accou/it of Mme 
Vasseur’&j hideous d^ssin^-gown. If see,med to 
Ulrique that, for the, first time in hc^ life, she really 
noticed the ugliilfcss of that great haggard profile, that 
turkey neck, that la^k body WBtggling about futilely 
in a dowdy wrapper, a wrapper fit for concierge, 
she tliought. ‘I’d cross half of Europe,’ she said to 
herself, ‘to avoid meeting that wrapper.’ 

She went to fhe b^df-room and slipped into tepid 
waler, as though it were a bed. Her contented glance 
wandered from her breast to her hipy followed the 
shape of he;* lifiigyiegs. Hov<’ few had seen that 
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magnificent bod^ ! Smiling, she recalled hopes that 
she h|d not qiyte discouraged till the very last 
minute, attentions received and at first accepted, to 
be scorned later, tfip lud'tr«us raee •£ her victims, 
the coarseness of men . 

The coarseness of men wis a theme to which her 
mind had constantly ijpverted, Since her atrocious 
bridal night. *FoiA years of marriage had not been 
enough to wipe away the shame and ridicule of 
being delivered, through lier mover’s agAcy, to a 
hairy little man whose advances ^lled her with 
horror. To have been the instrument o^^at fool’s 
pleasure seemed an in.'jjfft that would ranbie in "her 
as long as her husband livedv It was not enough to 
refuse to live with him, to lead hftn to think that 
she was unfaithful {o him; she wanted more, she 
found him too* patient, loo resigned. She had a 
suspicion, at times, that he ifo longer desired her 
much,^d tfie idea tortured ’ner. As for Mme Vas- 
seur, Ulrique punished her continually*ff)r having 
made such an unfortunate choice, fieaped contempt 
on her, drew tears Vhich the* poor woman *hcd 
copiously wer the ftiake-up that coated her ^aded 
cheeks. Too vain and too adroit to complain of her 
husband, she hinted that Mm^Vasseur was in love 
with him and had forced hlln on Tier daughter in 
order to have him near, in her house. 

“Oh!” critW Mmj Vasseur, once she had undcr- 
s|pod, which was not always tlb case.* 
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"wnat's surpn&ng about that?^’ asked Ulriquc. 
“It happens so often . . 

She forgave Raoul his crass foolishness, his bogus 
good mafincrs^ his platku^es aivi even his cupidity; 
she could not excuse his ugliness and short legs, his 
moustache and a skin tliat went with sandy hair, or 
a body odour that' eau-de-Cologne did not remove. 
Of course, she'* had «^ound compensation in other 
quarters, but less often thjjn she led her both scandal- 
ised and' admiring mother to believe. From bore- 
dom and also .^rom disgust, she discouraged men 
who woujd have satisfied a more sensual woman. 
This quest for perfect beAlty wes really no more 
than a disguised frigidity, but Ulrique would never 
have accepted sfleh a simple explanation, and pre- 
ferred to think herself the victiip of tier artistic sense, 
as she clumsily expressed- it. 

“They’re so ugly,'^so common,” she'* would say 
to her Iriend Arletft, ^“particularly wh**'\ . . . 
well . . 

Arlette turned a profile which was that of a young 
porker, crowned with a go'Men fringe, toward 
Ulrique. 

“My dear Ulrique,” she said, “all you have to do, 
at certain moments, w to close your eyes. You’re too 
fastidious. I’ve been dealing in antiques for the last 
five years and I’m beginning to realise that every 
work of art is partly faked. This dC'esn’t prevent 
there being good b^, on the whole. But you refute 
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everything beqau^^ you’re suspici|us of the spurious 
parts. You’re wrong there. You want something 
complltely genuine. It doesn’t exist.” 

“Not here at least, in thi^ dreary t^wn.” 

Arlctte shrugged ^er slliulders «ftid lauded. 

“Now you’re going td t^Ik about those trips of 
yours. In my case, it’s much simpler: I simply 
telephone, jus* Ilk* thaft” 

Shfe would then recount net latest adventure. 
Ulrique made a fci^e : 

“That little Gerard? ^ith *those orominent 
eyes . . .” 

“Pop eyes,” repjjed .^ette. “Why doh’^ you^ay 
pop eyes and spoil him%r mg completely iWTo begin 
with, his eyes are like those in a portrait by Clouet, 
and I just adordthat. And then, you haveij’t seen 
him as I have. » . . 

Followet^ a description in fm ^exclamatory style 
that n^e Glrique raRe* hgr eyebrows# for she 
severely judged the Vulgarity^ of her •friend the 
antique dealer and pretended not tc^listen, although 
she heard every word® and most distinctly. Gerard’s 
person was^described with passionate greed, an3 for 
a ‘few minutes, so aptly did the garrulous Alette 
choose her word*, it seemed as though the youth 
was present in the back wh^re this smutty 
conversation took place, and that he stood there, 
among half- 5 |)urious bits of furniture, fans and 
beribboned oortraits? 
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“Congratulition^^” said Ulriqu^, jit last. “You 
have a very good time, I see.” 

“It remains with you to find out that I liaven’t 
exaggerated ii? the lea^t. Young Gerard admires 
you^enormously, 'but he’s ^red of you. Would you 
like me to fix up somethin^.?” 

“Have you gon^ mad, by any chance ? I don’t 
need anyone ye* to up things fc>t d.c.” 

“My dear,” said^^rlette, stung to the quick, “you 
put on ff.wer airs when I*found young'Dolange for 
you.” 

“Gaston Dolange!” cried Ulrique. “I wouldn’t 
have hiqj tor anything in thp worjjd. I had someone 
else in mind that I thought he might suit.” 

‘Sly puss,’ thought Arlette. 

“Anj} he’s hideous, anyway,” ad6ed Ulrique. 

“Hideous he mjiy be, byt everyor.e is crazy about 
hhn.” 

And sa these two ldiot^ conversed, ^iric]^ s shop 
was situated on one of the town’s most elegant quays 
and patronised by customers who were rich, wary 
and guileless, all in one. Smaot women cast distant 
glances at valuable curios and at the middle-aged 
dealei whose every wrinkle' grinned at them. At 
such times Ulrique would hide behind a calamander 
screen at the back the shop, because she was 
ashamed of her friend Arlette, although she 
appreciated her freedom of speech ^added to an 
extraordinary skill, in the ait of dissimulation. 
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Ulriquc also sccr^ptiy envied her * life filled with 
intrigues and excesses. ‘How common she is !’ she 
thoughi, as she listened to tales that always ended in 
the same manner. And oi)pe she v*as home, she 
turned them over in Iier mind, adorfting anS corset- 
ing Arlette’s descriptions in auch a way as to change 
these wretched carnal adventure* into an Arabian 
Night. 

Once or twice oniy naa sne tiken advantage of 
what Arlette chastely callAl her advice; this meant 
that at the close of an afternoon she ^und herself in 
some unknown person’s flat, with the antf^ue dealer 
and one or two yoiy^g imto whose looks w^ far too 
good for them to have been, present by chance, so 
good that even the icy Ulrique felt* a little excited. 
Their voices had*vulgar intonations, to be suse, and 
they held a cup as they wov\jd a bo\^, but their smiles 
excused everything. Ulrique cl’ldea them for several 
weeks, ‘consented to "belled into temptation, 
even though, atjthe last moment, she retiofered her 
self-control. 

In Mme Vasseur’s»clrawing-rpom one only jnet 
gentlemen gf a wret®hed physic^ aspect, disfigured 
b^high living or office work. Ulrique did no^even 
notice them. What is called a man of the world 
represented, in her imagination* sorSething bewhis- 
kered and funereal that she assiduously avoided. 
However, she|was far too young, too beautiful and 
top feminine to accent her lovefi.frdtn tjie hands of 
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a procuress. Rather than resort fo.Arlette’s good 
offices, she preferred to wall herself up in loneliness, 
as though it were a palace, and to obtain froc^ music 
a little of the y>mbre enjoyment she loved. 

As she soapecTher bex^ that morning, she won- 
dered when she would Wet the ideal being to 
whom she sometinres talked in secret. She gave him 
tastes like her own’^nd a f^ce likie'th&t of the great 
curly-locked Hermes who adorned a niche on a 
landing #of the great stairikse. She would have been 
very much surprised to be told that those were the 
dreams of a little girl, and that she was unduly 
prelonging her childhood.<i»She game to envying her 
cousin, fd*r she at least could tell herself that her ideal 
existed in the flesh, eating and drinking. Now, it 
was pr/^cisely on Hedwige’s accounf^ and because she 
foresaw some gr^at misfprtune, th&t she wanted to 
go away, but she woriM never have admitted it, even 
to herselfi 

Something tdoK place tnat afternoon tnat was 
never mentioned, for it seemed incredible, and even 
the actors in this Ijttle drama wondered W a long 
time,' whether they had not dreamt it. With a little 
thought, both of them would hav4 realised that the 
thing had to Rappefi, but they were incapable of 
establishing a link between several ideas and of 
discerning the necessity of certain actions. So, at 
about three in Vhe, afternoon, It happened that the 
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dressmaker passe^ Ulriquc on th<j grand staircase, 
and right there, under the eyes of Hermes, without 
any apj^arent reason and no provocation, slapped 
her. 

The direct cause hi thil gesture# was a^lass*of 
brandy which the cook and njpnservant had just per- 
suaded Felicie to swallow: The oldjnaid never drank 
anything but viat yid Water a^d, in^itself, a small 
glass of spirits was sufficient to make her grey head 
swim. True,*it ha^ takenimany a patient ^ort to 
convince Fdicie that a thimbleful of»that nice liqueur 
could only be good for her. At first she had»hesitated, 
smelling a rat. T(^ hegij^ with, that braifc^ cai^e 
out of Monsieur’s cellar.*Wasn’t it stealing, ^o drink 
it.** And then Herbert was over-insistent, and the 
sly fellow’s pleasJtitness nfade Felicie uneasy. ^Since 
the beginning of the iheal, he had ik fact devoted all 
his attentions to the dressmaker^ wifo thought him a 
rather ^n^«*king man,* and ail of a susjden he 
began ro talk about tht future “general ^®cial up- 
heaval”. Now, no matter how •many mental 
reservations could be, made concerning Herbert’s 
morality, it had to be,admitted that w'hen he talked 
abftut the general social upheaval, he talked well. 
He did not get excited; quite the contrary : the more 
terrible the things he said, tlve^jrimei*he grew. His 
information came from reliable sources and he 
delivered it in ^ confidential, measured tone, without 
unnecessary gestures. ^ Long red Iash«s veiled his sea- 
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green eyes, his h^d played carelps]|y with a knife, 
his lips scarcely moved, and the words in which he 
setded everyone’s score seemed to 'force their%ay out 
gr.udgingly. ^veryon^’s score : first that of ministers 
of«tate,*then came certaif'i questionable generals, the 
clergy in a body, thg fich, Mme Vasseur, Mmc 
Pauque, Ulrique. JHe knew what he was saying, did 
Herbert. He^as< s^rry thtt thfrcf»would have to be 
excesses,' for he v^s an easy-going fellow but; like a 
prophet of old and with^'a slighjtly difterent vocabu- 
lary, he announced tp his small audience that soon 
everything was going to bust up. 

elicje*^ liked this highly, ^larnjing speech. She was 
frightened, but delightfully so, and when Herbert 
proposed that they should drink to the revolution, an 
icy litjle shiver seemed to fun dowti the dressmaker’s 
spine. 

Scarcely had sue <fwallowed her brapdy than she 
felt a voluptuous warmth throughout Lv/j'jittle body, 
an agreeable emptiness in her head. She began to 
laugh, without quite knowing wLy. Herbert ex- 
changed a wink with the cof'k and Felicie vaguely 
realised that they were makiivg fun of her, but did 
not 'resent it. Her pince-nez awry, she waved her 
hand light-heartedly, grinning broadly at her table 
mates. 

However, two o’clock struck and yards of soutache 
waited for the dressmaker to turn i^to elegant ver- 
miculations. So she got up 4nd went to the door. 
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No sooner had^slic taken a few sjeps than she felt 
that she was walking too straight, and that it would 
look more natural and be easier to walk a little less 
straight. This she a^once put into practice^ to Her- 
bert and Berthe’s' great merriment, and their shouts 
of laughter followed her to the grand staircase. 

On reaching it, she threw herself at the banisters, 
grasped them ih iJofti hands, ai^ *oncS she was quite 
sure that the house would budge xo longer, walked 
up very slowly, saying “Up you go!” each f!me she 
raised her foot. She went up»half ofethe first flight 
in this fashion and found herself at last fjcing the 
big curly-haired H*rme/that she had never daitd 
look at squarely, for it should be said thaf he was 
stark naked. But that day Felicie feft herself a new 
woman, and bolcfly s^tded her pincc-nez to exumine 
this work of art.* She thought itwather ugly and 
burst into sc«rnful laughter in fjt)nt of this shameless 
man wlj;ij^?5rtuigely enougfl, h^^ld a small thild on 
his arm. 

That was the moment when Dlrique passed 
between the Greek go4 and the dressmaker, and jier 
silent, haughty step •was like that of a statue in 
motion. Her still glance looked beyond the white 
walls, towards soifte entrancing spot, and she prob- 
ably did not see the little cftliture clinging to the 
banister, dressed all in black. And, all of a sudden, 
the unaccounttd>lc thmg happened : Felicie raised a 
flabby hand and stru^ Ulrique on tfte cjieek. 



The two wondfin drew apart fimultaneously, as 
though some deadly engine had ju§t exploded at their 
feet. Ulrique looked down and stared at tlie dress- 
maker, but did not takr in wh^t had happened. On 
th^ one kand, s'he felt sAnething on her ‘'cheek; on 
the other was that absuL d^elicie looking at her with 
a horrified exprecsion, but what connexion could 
there be betwten "tKcse two faSt^ * She hesitated, 
smoothed her eyebrows with her finger-tips, and 
went oft her way, withouft saying a word. 

Felicic stayed where she was for several minutes, 
clinging pp the banisters like a bat that could not take 
flight. »She puffed, noddiftg her head, muttering dis- 
jointed Kits of senteno^s that sounded at times like a 
prayer and at t)thers like^ apologies. There was a 
somev.'hat lengthy pause before she* dared move, then 
she peeped aroil|\d her nnd, seciiig nothing, grew 
bolder and ziffzaffff^J up to the top florr. 
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CHAPtE^ 8 


Hedwige had rfpfeiaful Acolle<j^i»n cf her conversa- 
tion vv^th Jean and hoped never tc^see him again, so 
much had hi*s remarks «aiAl appearance frightened 
her. She could not succeed in ijecoghi^ng her former 
friend under this new aspect. He looked like a 
hunted animal, an^ thi^upsct her more th»in any- 
thing eke. So she learned wi^i a kind of rilief that 
he was preparing to take a rather loag journey; but 
Mme Pauque, who brought Hedwige this pipce of 
good news, was extremely cjrcumsplct and gave very 
few details, although she had th/ air of someone who 
knew f^i^ribfe than she'sjid^it should ba added, 
however, that tins was Mme Pauaue’# »habitual 
expression. 

“Why Naples.?” ask|:d Hedwige. 

“My chil^,” ansvicred Mme ^Pauque, clasping 
hahds sparkling with amethysts, “why not Naples? 
He has business there.” 

“It’s a long way off.” 

Mme Pauque lowered her eyelids, raised her chin 
slightly, .half smilinsf. “That’s just it,” she mur- 
mured. 
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“How stupid cried Hcdv^gf. “Aunt Emma 
is sending him there to look up things about our 
family tree.” 

At that m^ent M(pe Pauque smiled even more 
*^sulrtly £&id moie knowi&gly tbannshe had a short 
time before, and left tljc foom. 

Hedwige was pot mistaken, but she had small 
merit in gues^g^p reason fo|,ci#>jeurney that was 
the topic of Mme yasseur’s conversation several dmes 
a year., For a long time?- faqt, the'nld lady had 
talked about the^Roy^l Library in Naples as though 
it were a kind of family burial vault, where illustri- 
oi^s grc^f-great-uncles slep^ sid^ by side with what 
she invariably termed dusty records. She was sure 
that enough cowld be found in Naples to justify her 
claims to what was, in Her view/ an exceptionally 
honourable ancestry. Fof she’ was- secretly worried 
about what Ulriqueijhought of her and,^the plebeian 
blood that perhaps flowed in her veilift*4§onictimes 
she woke /ip at dawn and turned such matters over 
in her head. ‘Perhaps,’ she said to herself, ‘Grand- 
mother Frivolini didn’t belong to a very good family, 
after all.’ And she added ydth almost touching 
humility in such a proud woman: ‘Oh dear, 'it’s 
just possible that I’m a tiny bit common.’ That was 
why she wondered', as she looked at her husband 
sleeping innocently at her side, how Ulrique could 
be so distinguished. ‘Poor Bernard^’ she thought, 
‘you don’t look a thoroughbred, like George Atta- 



cherc. How cleggnj he was ! Even Ims contempt took 
the form of politeness. What would that exquisite 
person Ifeive thought of you?’ A loud and vulgar 
snore was the usual Mswer t^ this unfair quesdon. 

Mme Vjftseur had talked frankljfto Jean mdirc 
than once about a matter sfie Jaad so much at heart. 
She could tell that Jean had a certain contempt for 
her, but he couW%« altdr the ^c*t th&t he and she 
were second cousins; what was mcyre, it was thanks 
to her that he lived ^onafiftably in her house, free 
to come and go as he pleased, without having to 
account to anyone for a rather mysterious* life. For 
this reason, she conij^der^it her right to foiice har 
way into his room and propose ^hat he should under- 
take genealogical researches which «he considered 
completely uselcss.*“A^rec,” repeated Mme Vasseur, 
“we must have a family tree«Jean, ylb would do that 
sort of thing <0 perfection.” He/looked at her then 
with gregl^flhfk eyes wherd boredom burnt like a 
flame. 

“My dear,” he said finally, shufflihg his papers, 
“I have a book to finish#’ 

“Oh, you’y been finishing it for^hc last ten years ! 
Lay it aside for a while. You’re too serious-minSed. 
You should have holiday. Take this little trip to 
Naples. M. Vasseur will trearyoil to if.” 

Jean awaited that last #:ntcnce with scarcely con- 
cealed pleasure^ for ^ allowed him to refuse the 
wh^ of a woman who did not alwi^s show much 
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delicacy in her ^ealings with hitn and sometimes 
mentioned money, a subject he loathed. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, with feigned sadne/s. 

•One evening, howoc^er, he went to Mme Vasseur 
aifd briefly tolfl her tha? he accepled hef offer. He 
talked fast, like a manrin\ great hurry, and although 
he seemed very crlm, a more observant woman than 
Mme Vasseurwcfiilfl havc^realiLctl fliat he was con- 
trolling his feelings; but she was all joy at seeing her 
little scheme prosper anu did not notice her cousin’s 
excessive pall^r."^ 

“I’ve reached a point in my studies,” he explained, 

where it’s necessary to tal^e thjr journey. I’ll have to 
go several times to the Naples museum to complete 
my iconography of St. Sebastian.” 

“Of course,” /"aid Mme Vasseur, without the least 
idea of what ha meant, her thouplits centred on her 
family tree. 

He added in a tone that harboured' at deal of 
resentntefit : “As I’m too poor to afford this trip, I’ll 
be glad to undertake the work you mentioned. My 
expenses ” 

She cut him short by falling on his neck. 

l4e left early next morning, without making a 
sound, without disturbing anybne, and his only 
luggage was a^^smali Llick trunk, a pauper’s trunk. 

Ulrique left a little laterj but with less simplicity : 
from the crack of dawn she scolded her mother, who 
fussed around the pigskin suitcases and shagreen 
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dressing-bags, mixing up bottles, pitting away the 
things that Ulrique planned to take with her. 
Already ^me Vasseur mourned for her daughter, 
and missed her overbearing w^ys before, she had left 
the house. 

“Do give me your address^ asleast,” she wailed. 

But Ulrique was inflexible on th?t point. 

“You can wriJe ^c>me 2are of lArlelte,” she mut- 
tered. 

Her father vainly, add his pleadings toMme 
Vasseur’s, for, although he was afraici\)f,his daughter, 
he also loved her blindly, tenderly, and he ’returned 
to his room to hide hi? gri^<4>when he heard th-i front 
door close on die lovely, ungrateful Ulrique ) Raoul, 
on the contrary, showed a beaming face. As for Hed- 
wige, who thought herself forgotten, as her c^vusin 
had not said good bye to her she we jit off to devour 
this new sorrow in the solitude 'of a little sitting- 
room. ) 

Curled up in a big tapestry armrhair, slie -d, ew the 
muslin curtain aside from the window-panes and let 
her eyes wander over a treet that was almost always 
deserted, and lined wi'^h ancient, blackened houses. 
This somewhat melancholy view soothed her; ihe 
had almost come to like a pavement where no one 
ever went by, tall facades sullied by a^e and which 
seemed only to harbour bo.edom or gloomy domestic 
joys. 

She started suddenly. A man standing across the 



street from the ^asseurs’ house ^lopked up at her. 
There he stood, on the pavement, motionless. She 
moved quickly away from the window, but almost 
at once thiscseemed jy.diculous to her. Why should 
fhit man be locking at her ? He probably did not even 
see her. She began to Mfatbh him, through the curtain. 
He smoked a ^cigarette and occasionally turned his 
head this way antl that, as’chougbht were expecting 
someone, then Ije took a few steps in front of the 
house, rthrew away his Cij.’irett^and thrust his hands 
into his pockg^tS with the airy expression of a man 
who has 'absolutely nothing to do; but his eyes never 
kft tlv: house and, quit*)^obvipusly, he was on the 
look-ouh for somethijjjg, or someone. He was neither 
well nor badly dressed, in dark blue. Of middle 
height, he wore, a small short mc^astache which em- 
phasised a thicL moutj^, the colour of raw meat. 
Apart from that, \\e seemed most commonplace: 
nothing in his appearaxite distinguiihfc^lvm from 
hundreds of other^ strolling pedesjjrians whose faces 
are at once forgotten. But Hedwige looked at the 
man for several minutes and did not forget him. 



PART TWO 




CHAETEH I 


Once a year, ar me ftirst signs j^^prihg, the whole 
house fell into Mme Pauque’s hands. Reserved and 
almost timid until ihen/^ Ae turned energrtic and 
aggressive, like a machine tha^t nevertceased revolv- 
ing, threshing and crushing. She was seizgd with a 
kind of springtime disordtf and could be met»in pas- 
sages, her mouth full of pins, Ijer arms full #f paper, 
going about her mission with an unShakeablc faith 
in the virtues of cSmphor and naphthaline. 

She carried everything before her^went in and out 
as she pleased with a freedom iiiat belongs only to 
death itself. Plunging long,^hl^ hands intone fur- 
thermost part o^ wardrobes, she brougfff out the 
garments on which she was about to c&rt her ardour; 
on rugs overspread wiA paper, she laid out dresys, 
wraps and qyercoats, lifeless victiips which she pre- 
pared for burial according to a sumptuous ceremony. 
With masterly precision, she dropped into folds of 
serge the mystical pinch of ^oWdA that preserved the 
material from corruptioa.^ This observance was per- 
formed in a dejp silence, broken only by the faint 
tinkjing of the chains that decked Mme Pauque’s 
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breast, and £rom|time to time by n murmur of satis- 
faction heralding the salvation pf a suit or coat. 
Sometimes she knelt by clothes that retained some- 
thing human in thei# attitudj;s and touched their 
shoulders, as much as to feassure thfcm,or Vith a slyly 
pious air, slipped a few moth-balls into their pockets; 
and a smell of naphthaline floated about her and 
clung to her f»ersbrf, Next* sleeJyeS (vere folded one 
over the other far a long summer sleep, and great 
brown ^aper ba^s swallo^d up strange corpses, laid 
away in the darkness of cupboards to await the 
promised resurrection. 

• What interested Mme Patiquamost in the suits and 
dresses that she laid rway with such ceremony was 
their resemblailce to people who, through long usage, 
had given thenu something of their personality; and 
she always felt \Ughtly moved, in' a curious but not 
unpleasant manner to see these mystorious doubles 
lying btfore her, dellvele’d into her h*ands#‘ ‘M. Vas- 
seur’s dduble, and his wife’s double, Ijlrique’s 
double, Raoul’s double; Jean’s double, the humblest 
ope of all; little Hedwige’s* double, too; and last, 
more disturbing, than any other, Mpie Pauquc’s 
double, with its black laces, jet-spangled dresses, 
crape, and all its solemn fal-lals. ' 

It was not e*asy to distaver what took place in Mme 
Pauque’s mind, nor wh^ kind of happiness she 
found in accomplishing her jask, ljut it fometimes 
happened, when she felt sure of being compl(?tely 
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alone, that sentences, punctuated by lengthy sighs, 
escaped her pale lip. She talked to^4he doubles. In a 
soft low^oice that grew louder suddenly before drop- 
ping to an almost unintelligible whisper, she foretold 
their fate. 

“Poor thing !” she said, sj^rigkling pinches of cam- 
phor over M. Vasseur’s suit.- “Tpo^ short for his 
weight, too short# Ttiat’s*bad. Diamgeious.” 

Looking at a pearl-grey dress* cr^ily strewn vidtli 
white roses, sHe nodded y then shook her bead to 
mean no, as though in reply tojquesifiops asked by an 
inner voice. “Emma !” she murmured sitf^ly, in a 
reproachful voice, foil it w,*: Mme Vasseur’s evening 
dress. 

With her smooth face, black hai# and upright 
figure, she looked* young fnd old at the same time, 
and felt herself tc»be a little, myster^Dus, not only in 
other people’^ eyes, but in her J!>wn : although she 
was beaut^ul, gentle and ^»d«ccording to ihe nor- 
mal waj^of judging, she was nqf attractive to any- 
one. 

She thought vaguel)^about all this in the hanging 
closet next to Ulriqueis room, and sprinkled naph- 
thaline over the black velvet cape that her niece stJtae- 
times wore to the iheatre. Ulrique had not written 
for two weeks. A few hastily yrtbblcSl words on a 
postcard had informed thf-<V asseurs (and before them 
Mme Go^al, the cooki the manservant and Felicie) 
that; the temperature was delightful «t Nice. That 



was all. Mme Pauque disapprove^ o£ her niece’s 
journey, was pe^imistic about her long silence, but 
said nothing about it, merely holding hef tongue 
with a kind 9f sinisterjeloquence when Mme Vasseur 
hsked her why«Ulrique did not write. Nc one knew 
how to be silent like, Mme Pauque, nor in.a more 
alarming manne];. She excelled at saying nothing and 
kept a sphin»likc itillnes^ wht^eiit^ exclamation, a 
sigh or merely ^,nod was expected of her. Such, at 
that njornent, was herwi^titu^e before the proud 
velvet cape spreading at her feet, which she con- 
sidered at great length; and, without removing her 
oyes f^Dih the wrap, sh<i,Jbeg*9i rubbing her hands 
togethe{^ 

A clock chimed aim interrupted a meditation that 
absorbed Mme Pauque tb the point of making her 
start when she ^eard th^ higH-pitqhed stroke tell the 
hour. She grew pin^, as though she ha^ been caught 
in som«i misdemeanaurf ihid hastily Aipped,foe cape 
into its paper coffin before putting it a^ay with 
dresses belonging to Hedwige and Mme Vasseur. 

This task completed, she ||:emembered Jean; she 
thought less often of him thajj about other members 
of ^le family, although he also interested her, ‘and 
she decided on the spot to go up to his room and take 
his clothes thtf blestiqgs of camphor. An opportunity 
to enter his room seldoihs,offered, and his journey 
to Naples happened in the nij Jc of time : she would 
not have to stiuggle with this touchy man, in order 
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to be trusted with his winter clothes. So she walked 
up to the top floor and boldly op^ed the door. 

A little shiver of pleasure ran down her spine when 
she found herself in the smal^room th^t she had not 
seen since ier early youth, ^d she locked around iier 
with eyes that could not ^uj her curiosity. Yet the 
room was extremely commonplacjf : it had an iron 
bedstead and a»aur^inl(%s windcuv aiid looked like 
a servant’s room; the deal table aiyi straw-bottomed 
chair confirnled this im^'J^ession. ‘A maid^s room 
or a cell,’ thought Mme Payque.* ‘Yes, a monk’s 
cell.’ 

This seemed all thj trugito her since she h^ nev#r 
seen a monk’s cell, but she fancied that ^he same 
simple furnishings, the same severity #vould be found 
there; and this awstere setting was, to her mind, the 
reflection of a pq-sonSlity ^11 the more attractive for 
its weirdnes^. For when all wa^’said and done, who 
could prjde themselves ofi<i.knowing Jean?* His ex- 
treme reserve, his taste — no, his^passion Sor secrecy, 
shielded him from the most obstinafie curiositv, and 
when one had said th^t he was serious-minded, had 
not everything been s§id ? 

flhe walked about the room a little, casting her 
eyes around her viath a kind of self-contained eager- 
ness. In a corner stood the^it^pine*wardrobe con- 
taining the clothes she/ would presently bury in 
pharmaceutical arom |tics and she was going towards 
tha<’ rnnKnard'whpn her eye was caught by two 
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photographs fastened to the wall with drawing pins 
— just postcards^ and) to speak truthfully, -very 
clumsily coloured. 

The first ^presente^ a relipous scene, the Last 
Judgmdht, no doubt, foriia crowd <d naked men and 
women could be seen, ^6wing terror by hiding their 
faces, or gesticuljj^ng, while bat-winged devils were 
already bustling rround them., Mnte Pauque read 
Signorelli’s nam^ af the foot of the postcard, and 
thought the work a proofi»^ the^faultihess of bygone 
artists, who di(i hot know how to draw correctly, and 
also of their morbid, superstitious minds. Could any- 
o«ie hat^e painted an uglify, m^re unpleasing scene, 
or one expressed in a more childish fashion? And 
then, all thocc nude bodies . . . She wondered 
whether Jean were not a frifle fan&tical. 

The second photograph sebmed less forbidding, 
although extremely'! mysterious. It shojved a young 
man who bent one kteo j&id assumec^the attitude of 

• f * 

an archerf; however, to her astonishment, hfr did not 
hold a bow, but the intentness of a warrior de- 
termined not to miss the ma^k could be read in his 
sullen face. Long curly hair ffamed his face. Under 
this^picture was the name of Michael Angelo, fol- 
lowed by that of St. Sebastian. 

“How quaint, ’’vs^id Mme Pauque, under her 
breath. 

She did not imagine that Sti^ Sebastian looked like 
that. Was he net, as a rule, changed ^uto a living pin- 
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cushion, long ^arrows thrust into his breast and 
shoulders? Perhaps the artist had ^de a mistake. If 
she hadibeen Jean* she would have chosen something 
more accurate, but she remejjpbered that he contem- 
plated writing aibook aboijjt artistic ^eproductioiw of 
St. Sebastian, so perhaps Ai.^ document merely pre- 
sented the interest of an erroneous conception. 
Really, it invitiii Ij^ighttr. 

“It’s a scream !” she murmuTed^ 

And freely giving vcnj to subdued gajpty, she 
threw her head bactc and gav^ a faint^chuckle. ‘That 
absurd Jean !’ she thought, her eyes moist. 

Recovering her c^mpq^re, she opened*tljjC wajjd- 
robe and took out an overcoat that made ^er shake 
her head, for it was threadbare, and g blue serge suit, 
shiny with wea». Not \fithout a little imeasiness, 
Mme Pauque itfihodked |hese clothes and spread 
them on the^bed. For all sorts of reasons, she disliked 
poverty, ^andtwhat she m«it%fly called 0I4 togs re- 
minded her of nothing else, ^he suit s«emed par- 
ticularly shabby. The overcoat obviously belonged to 
a man who was a faille — not a beggar, certainly, but 
a gentleman who accepted financial assistance. tDne 
c«uld feel it . . . And the over-thin overcoat she had 
seen formerly, when tlie material was still good, on 
M. Vasscur’s back; there was jjOiinethfng humble and 
ashamed about it at present that embarrassed her. 
However, she dropp^a a few camphor balls into the 
pqckets with a'merciful hand, and t^s about to open 
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the paper bag that she had spread on^the table when 
a sound of voices d(^;ew her to the window. 

Mme Gbral, the concierge, was holding forth : her 
rough voice, (^ep and |jcllowin^, interrupted a man 
aS he pef-sistentl^' repeate^j a sentence thouwords of 
which were lost in sp^cc^ and did not reach, Mme 
Pauque’s ear. The^ latter softly opened the window 
and cast a sidelong glance into /hei courtyard from 
under her long ey^lidS. 

What, she saw made hat start with Astonishment. 
Two men sto^d«fbefo}:e the concierge, and Mme 
Pauque recognised one of them as the baker who 
caicrcd,to the family; th^othc^ was obviously his 
son : botlj. had the same golden hair, the same rather 
sly face that seomed powdered over with flour, but 
while the father was broad-Shouldered and very thick 
in the waist, the son, who^ Mfne P,iuque had never 
previously seen, looked almost a lad, in^ spite of his 
light grqy linen troufera <and the chteeky^ Vfay he 
looked Mm e Goral up and down. 

Mme Pauqucb instinctively raised one hand and 
placed it on her breast as she leaned out slightly in 
order to hear more distinctly. 

“B«t I’m telling you that we just want to speak 
to him,” repeated the young man, in a voice that 
grew loud and perenuRtory. 

“For the twentieth tirae,^ I’m telling you he’s 
away,” growled Mme Goral.’ V Would you like me 
to call a policeman ... ?” 
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At these wo5|d|> Mme Pauque closed the window 
abruptly. She did not like peoplejlo make a noise in 
the coArtyard, particularly tradesmen, persons from 
the lower classes, \^th thei» quarrelijpme voices. It 
seemed tA) mucii like a scjindal, likfb what Vas Aost 
horrible in her eyes. Emotion made her pant very 
slightly. “. . . He’s away . . .” Th^y ^ere referring to 
Jean, but whai*A)uid thlt meaif ?*Wky did the baker 
and his son wish to speak to Jeanr What connexion 
could there be bettyeen thft scholarly, reserwed, quiet 
Jean and these two rough,. nois^ gien? Her big, 
worried eye rested on the St. Sebastian ’which had 
made her laugh, a unomtUt before, but sheJaugbed 
no more at present, she did nqt even see th» avenging 
archer who seemed to be aiming at hci . 

Outsiile, the floise dietl down. There was a last 
bark from the concierge, »nd Mn^e Pauque thought 
that she caught the word ‘policy’; then, suddenly, all 
was sfltwice, *a silence f.iftt Restored peaiie to her 
trouble*d heart. Venturing one jjiore glarifce from the 
window, she gave a sigh : the courtyard was empty. 
One might have thought that nothing had taken 
place the^p, and Mme Pauqi^c hoped that ^ no 
ohe would ever mention that inexplicable •scene 
to her, for she vfas the kind that preferred not to 
know. 

With careful hands she folded clothes which 
lay on the bed^their beeves outstretched like the arms 
oi victims; she ran her fingers over*the lapels of the 
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suit and overcoat; repeating this ges^ufe several times, 
it seemed to reassure her. 

“It was nothing,” she murmured, “nothin^t all.” 

When she v^as aboutrto leave, the room, her work 
finished,* she ca?c a long f nquiring*look ^ound her 
and went out noiselessly, locking the door. 



C W A P T E 2 


A few days iaicr Hc^wige and ,Mme Vasscur 
promenaded on the city mall, uAdej plane trees whose 
first shoots ftJfmed a kind*of network over ihe pale 
blue sky. The two women paujed only^to retrace their 
steps when they reached the end of the* walk, en- 
gaged in a murmur (jf sm^Jl talk that dispensgd thejn 
from dealing with a more ^serious topi^. Unfor- 
tunately, this game could not be prolonged beyond 
certain limits, which they* very well knew; that was 
perhaps why H«dwi^e loyked extremely pale and 
Mme Vasseyr pulled at her gloves and made sure 
that h«r Jceys^ay at the Ifottofn of her hari^bag. 

‘We’fe going home iji five minutes,’ thought Mme 
Vasseur. ‘She will have had an airing, maybe she’ll 
be able to eat a little^dinner. I hope she isn’t going 
to begin talking to iqe all over a^ain about thaf M. 
Dftlange before we get back to the house. Once*v^re 
home I can always gpt away, go up to the third 
floor to give Felicie direction^^# or gb down to the 
kitchen where everything is always at sixes and 
sevens. But here . . . ! Ulrique, how could you be 

so-coviTardly a^ to ?o off, leaving m» with this nuis- 
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ance on my hands ! No, not cowardly. Ulrique isn’t 
a coward, but wh^f a pity it is she doesn’t come back ! 
She’s the only one who knows how to talk to the 
child. . . .’ 

‘if,’ thought Hedwigei^/we pass •the third tree in 
this row, and if at that^inkant my aunt doesn’t open 
her bag, but look^at me in silence, as she sometimes 
does, that willtmef.rt I’ll set M.,Dcknge before the 
end of the montl;. 

“I n^vcr come here,”«3aid h|me Vasseur aloud, 
“without rem^nfbering a trip I took to Naples, in 
1902, the ^ear Ulrique was born. It’s very strange. I 
dpn’t k/iow why I always tfhinl?^ about it here. There 
was a hi(jeous bearded^beggar who winked at me.” 

‘She’s saymgfthe first thing that enters her head,’ 
thought Hedwige, ‘and we*ve passed the tree.’ 

“Bernard,” continued ,Mme* Vasseur, “wanted to 
give him something. He’s so guileless , . . But our 
guide had explained fhat ’all the beggars i,n ^Naples 
had wads of banknotes sewn. into their matfresses. I 
had a good laugh as I translated the guide’s explana- 
tions, for, as you can imagine, Bernard hadn’t under- 
stood a word; he doesn’t knowjtalian; the guide and 
I chatted together in that tongue. The guide v?as 
such a decent sort, with such a straightforward ex- 
pression He told pie ^11 about the Camorra’s evil 

deeds. Such tales! They’ve all dropped out of my 
mind, but were really astounii^ng. Wait a^ minute! 
There was one* about a lawyer. No,^it was about a 
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doctor. Anyway, it gave me the shudders as I listened 
o the guide. I rniide Bernard give^iim an unusually 
arge ruancia. Betnard wanted to haggle with the 
nan. He’s a little close-fisted^t times, is Bernard, he 
loesn’t qiiite knew how to behave in a lordly man- 
ler. 

‘How happy she is, althougn sne doesn’t know it,’ 
:hought Hedwi§e. ^She^an slctu af^ight.’ 

“The guide took the manfia with a wondertu) 
Nourish,” coiltinued Mme Masseur. (She repgated the 
gesture with a grand sweep of he* arm that almost 
nade Hedwige smile.) “And he said, looking me 
.faight in the eye ‘Sigj^ora, it’s not so*iijuch ^e 
mancia (a mancia, child, is a tip), ‘it’s not so much 
the mancia that pleases me, although ft will allow 
me to buy a littla white btcad for Mamma and some 
tobacco for my, poof Noqno who worked so hard 
when he wjs young, no, it’s the truly exquisite con- 
versatipn — vc^amente that I havejiad with 

the Signora Contessa.’ For l*had forgotten to tell 
you that he called me Signora Contessa. Oh, no 
doubt there was a su|picion of flattery in all this, but 
still, he knew whojn he was talking to. Fincy, 
Hedwige, Tie absolutely insisted on kissing my^^d. 
Of course Bernawl thought this ridiculous, but the 
guide, with a sort of impetucu^snesin seized the tips 
of my fingers and quickly carried them to his lips. 
Such grace in a mar^f the people . . . He went part 
of thd^ay whh us, and just befor<| we Reached our 



hotel, he made us a low bow and said to me that 
if ever the Signora heard anyone remark that 
people in Naples were not obligilig, nor above all 
honest, she should be gpod enough to remember the 
gh^le who had,shown l^er ovir the aquarium and 
the church of San Giovcfuni; and that if, by some 
unlucky chance, some rogue took advantage of her 
trustfulness — fqf <peop|;e to be found 

everywhere — ^would the Signora kindly recall the 
face of this very guide, h^ obedient sefvant, and his 
name: Sisto BeVini; for he had friends without 
number at.the Questura, among the police, and he 
would act* Signora, he wo^ld a<^ ! Whereupon, with 
another bow, deeper and even more respectful than 
the first, off he^went, at an easy pace, stroking his 
long moustache. . . 

She sighed, 

“And what happened next. Aunt Empia?” asked 
Hedwige^mechanically„ toe s*ne knewf-the ,stpry by 
heart. 

“What happened next, my child, was far less 
brilliant. We returned to the |iotel and in the hall, 
I gaVe a scream : ‘Bernard, my ^ag !’ Do you know' 
what^as left of iny bag? Its straps hanging over 
my arm. The bag itself had been Qut away, oh, with 
such skill ! I almost fainted. For with it I lost a 
thousand lire banknote, a gold pencil, a vanity case, 
also gold, five twenty-franc'^yieces, a wonderful 
miniature of M,. Georges Attachere, ^d my’ keys. 
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I was given a chair, offered a glass of water, and at 
that moment gave another scream^ Without being 
able to «itter a wofd, I showed your uncle my right 
hand : its glove had gone, alsc^every one of its rings : 
the ruby my moriier*left me, the diamond Bernard 
gave me when we were married, the little cameo 
with a head of Caligula — was it Caligula or 
Demosthenes? •Ce -that* as it may,*! fainted dead 
away.’^ 

“And when you came t<),” said Hedwige^ hoping 
to shorten the narrative, “yoi^ fouad yourself in the 
presence of a man in uniform.” 

“A lieutenant of, the^police militia,’ s^cifijd 
Mme Vasseur, “a magnificent figure of a man,” she 
continued with all the innocence of,a dbtard. “He 
was writing sorAething down in a notebook and 
nodding as he pisteritied tg listen to Bernard. Now 
Bernard prcjved himself hopelessly incompetent dur- 
ing th» \Yhok*business.*Ffe»w.'irited to have yur guide 
arrested at all costs, apd said oyer and over again : 
‘Someone must be sent to the man’s home. His name 
is Sisto Bellini. His jjiouse must be searched.’ Each 
time he mentioned Jjisto Bellini’s name, I could see 
tlfc manager, concierge and lieutenant start 5nd 
glance this way^ antj that. ‘Bernard, you’re too 
foolish !’ I cried.” 

‘When I’m old,’ thought Hedwige, ‘perhaps I’ll 
tell such stories. Bu/1 would never have spoken like 
that to GastoA Dolange. . . 
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For the hundredth time, she tried to imagine what 
her life with Gascon Dolange could be like, and lost 
herself in a melancholy and delidous meditation. 

“My idea was also^o look for our guide,” con- 
hnued Mme Vasseur, “ryit to arresc him, Dio! but to 
ask his advice. Hadn’t Hfc told me himself to call on 
him in case of need ? One could have sworn that the 

I 

man, on account of tome iiftrinqtiv^u -attraction to me, 
had had something “Hn the nature of a foreboding. 
The captain of the police militia hesifated a bit and 
began to talk Noapolitan to the manager. Finally, 
it was decided to send a carabiniere to Sisto 
Bellini’^ House. An hourt.later^ . . . Are you listen- 
ing Hedwige?” 

“Yes, Aunt ,Emnia. An hour later . . .” 

“An hour later, I heard’a knock*at the door of my 
room. It was not our g\ude, but the officer we- had 
seen a short time before. ‘Madama’ he ?aid, saluting 
faultlessjy, ‘I regret t® inform you thtt Si^to»-Bellini 
has left Nsples. He Has just peen called by felegram 
to his home ija Brindisi, where his grandmother 
expects him to close her dyi^g eyes.’ ‘And what 
abolUt my bag. Major? My rir\gs?’ Then he clicked 
his h^els, raised a* hand to his cocked hat and s4id 
with a smile — oh ! such a daz 2 ;lingcsmile — he said . . . 
What’s the matter, ^l^edwige?” 

Her question remained unanswered. Her face 
livid, Hedwige kept her eyes'Ttti a car that^had just 
passed them sk>wly enough for hef to recognise, 
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behind a glass pane, the face that ha*d haunted her 
for the last four nibnths. A few s^onds were suffi- 
cient foi her to s<te Gaston Dolange sitting on the 
cushioned back scat most nonchalantly^ and by him 
a grey-headed man who held himsejf very straight 
and poijited a gloved finge/aj| the trees in the mall. 
That was all. The car spun alon^ noiselessly close 
to the kerb, turm^ jight»and cra^ipedf^the bridge. 

As though in a nightmare, Hftdwige heard a voice 
trying to reaCh her ears,, but immense distances 
separated her from the sound, of viords. Suddenly 
she felt a hand take her arm. 

■‘What’s the matter ncjjv?” repeated hlnje Va^- 
seur. “Would you like to sit down on that bench.?” 

Hedwige could hear the garrulous yoidc now, and 
it forced her back*into the*cruel, commonplace little 
world where she struggled ^ and the first thing that 
she noticed was the shadows cast over the ground by 
the bars l^mbsof the pl^n^tfee^; it seemed although 
she had tiever seen thenj as she 3id then, and in spite 
of herself she acfmired the strength gnd delicacy of 
the black lines criss-crossing at her feet in a skilful 
tangle that resemble^ lacew'ork with enlarged 3nd 
distorted mesnes. 

Meanwhile Mmi» Vasseur led her to a bench where 
they sat in silence for a short tirpe. Hedwige raised 
her eyes and took in at a glance the part of the town 
which rose in tiers onfl hill across the river : the sun 
jubjjlan'cly gildAl the grey houses and lent an air of 
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magnificence to a setting where despair reigned 
triumphant. Sljie heard Mme* Vasseur talking 
reasonably to her in a kind of tiimultuouscstillness 
caused by the sunlight, 

l‘How manyctimes have I told you that^you don't 
cat enough? Only tod^y\ . . You’re apt to have fits 
of giddiness. You don’t keep up your strength . . .” 

‘She’s seen n/5thir^,’ thought Pedwige. ‘So much 
the better.’ ^ * 

As sqon as they were home again, she went to her 
room. It had become her battle-field. She felt in- 
tensely relieved to be in her room again, for there 
sjie coplh grieve, safe ftom fhe Vasseurs’ foolish 
twaddle j and what she longed for above all was to 
carry off, like,, a living quarry, Gaston Dolange’s 
image to a spot where she could «contemplate it at 
leisure, before time coujd tariiish,it. She had just 
seen the young man : it had not been thirty minutes 
since hc«,passed her, and^fifo close that fee wpuJd have 
turned histhead, if sfie had called him. And Why had 
she not done so? Because she could not. Such a 
simple thing was forbidden. 

Yaking off her hat, she thrpw herself on the bed 
and juried her face in the pillow. Ulrique had Ked 
to her, probably for the sake pf peace. He had never 
gone to La Ro«helle*i ^ He was here, in the same town 
with her, and breathed the same air. And in the 
silence, she closed her eyes an’d’ saw him on^ more : 
he frownpd a little and pouted like i child ^^rho fiad 
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been denied a passing fancy; to her mind, this sulky 
expression improved his looks. Yet how ugly he 
seemed* with lips»that were too full, too red, and a 
snub nose ! But there was nc^hin^to be done about 
it, she looted hii»; sAe loved his loyr *forefc^ad gnd 
obstinitte look, everything "feat might have spoilt his 
face for another woman perhaps, but had not Ulrique 
herself said in he^ conical voice » he’s far more 
than handsome, he’s irresistibly ugly!” 

Time went? by, she did, not move. Resting her 
head on her forearms, she feasted fjn the appearance 
of a face that moved past her in a second, endlessly, 
tiio second when she had ^een it on the nfall. And 

# • A 

who was M. Dolange with? His father, no doubt. 

She rose suddenly and glanced iq tht mirror on 
her dressing-tabU. She looked pale, certainly, but 
tearless. There \yas more character than charm, she 
thought, in^the small white face *that watched her 
over a/ow ofiiottles. ‘ 1?e#)ja{jf*l’m not ver^ pretty,” 
she mifrmured. But if she lixed up’ ^ little, as 
Ulrique said, if she powdered her f^ce a trifle more 
skilfully . . . Her face had not been very nicely pow- 
dered, the day she talked to Gaston Dolange. The 
idea devastated her heart. She cohered her fac^v^Ath 
both hands, a fanviliar gesture, as though to hide, to 
escape this humiliating’ meqj^ory;# but the past 
remained indestructible, noting could be done 
about it. And slowljf a thought took shape in her 
mind ; ’^e suifered too much, and suffering was no 
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solution. Then she sat at her dressing-table, pow- 
dered her face carefully, did her hair, went through 
all the motions that she judged reasonal^le, and 
gradually calmed do\5{;n. 

As Gyston ^Ogfange was still'in t»wn, ste could at 
least try to see him. course, Ulrique’s absence 
complicated matters, but the name of one of her 
friends had not’^falJaii into deaf ^arji.,and she remem- 
bered Arlette. True*, she did not know her, but she 
had often passed the shqp over which this unusual 
name was inscribed in a showy copper-plate hand. 
What prevented her calling on the antique dealer? 
yirique iVould be furious^ but IJlrique was away. 

Call on the antique dealer? And why? She 
brushed tli£ question* aside. Arlette knew Gaston 
Dolange, and that was enough. Vnder pretence of 
looking at her furniturej. HecKvig^ would go to see 
her tomorrow morning; she would know what to say 
to her, Ijow to make,,h<y«ad; but mn.ke her, act in 
what wayS That she' did not^want to know yet, and 
she confined herself to the present; and what she 
wanted, was that something should happen. 

She felt better now, and marvelled that she should 
hdve^managed to scatter such a load of dark cloifeds 
by taking such an easy decision. Lighting the two 
small pink lamps o;i her dressing-table, she peered 
into the mirror with less* severity than a few minutes 
before, and gave her reflection a forced smile which 
she tried to retain and wear like a mask. 
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A moment later she went down lo the dining- 
room, where slle*found the Vasseurs, Raoul and 
Mme Pguque. They were discus^ng the high cost 
of living, and paid no attentmn to Hedwige as she 
took her i^ual seat at^he table. Raopl*quot^d prjpes 
and what he called indids, while Mme Vasseur 
referred to the cook’s account-book; then came a 
massive digress! qp concerning ifi||eritational policies 
and Raoul prognosticated. Finally, just as dessert 
was being finished, .Mme^ Pauque asked whether 
there had been any news of^}cai\ A very heavy 
silence ensued and Mme Pauque sinqply raised 
inajt.stic eyebrows, ^for ^e glance that* she cast 
stealthily around her met faces which looked like 
doors, walled up, and for ever. 

Lost in dreanv, Hed\¥igc did not notice what 
happened aroun(^ her^ for the last half-hour she had 
felt happy and stirred with new hd^es; and she slept 
well, tjjiat niglit. 
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chapter' 3 


Next morning, around half-past eleven, she stole out 
of the old houst ajjd crossed the ri^'ier that separated 
her from a quarter 'less venerable than hers^ to be 
sure, but far more amujing, and one that zealous 
tradesmen attempted to make fashionable. A certain 
free-and-ea.siness was allowed there, and it had gone 
so far as the opening of a tea-room recently. Ulrique, 
who had been present at its opening, spoke favour- 
ably of that exotic institution. Strictly speaking, tea 
was not much liked in the town# where this story 
takes place, but its use had became imperative, along 
with other habits* that would have horrified previous 
generations. 

Hedwigf knew Very little about’ such ^things. 
Scenting from^afar'’ the perils of what she called 
modern times, Mme Vasseur watched over her niece 
most strictly, though there were sudden gaps due to 
abSei^-mindednessJ'but Ulrique always appeared «at 
the right moment to block the rpad to danger and 
completely obstruct ^ts fascinating width. It pleased 
Ulrique, for somewhat .oWure reasons, to lecture a 
simple soul like Hedwige and^'o grant her own self 
every licence that did not damage her'ieputaftton. , 
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Be that as it may, Ulrique was far Iway and Hcd- 
wige walked gaify^o the quay where Arlette’s shop 
was situfted. There was a sweetness in the air that 
made one feel like smiling, ajj|d the sunlight fondly 
caressed e>ien thoiugflest houses, sSqwing ly evyy 
tile of a. roof as though it wlre^ something rare. The 
fact was that the facades bordering the quay were 
not without a certain radier hgav^ dignity that 
smacked of bourgeois prospeAty a century ago. 
Arrogant gateways ^nd ^in 
where whole families could 
material success and business 
ihe last gasp. It just ha^ened that Arlette^s shop 
nestled under one of these balconies : small, in good 
taste, painted a Trianon grey,*and over the*door the 
black lettering previously* mentioned, in a sloping 
Victorian hand. 

Hedwige walked by at first without entering and 
cast aru elaborately cardlea6^1|dce at two Directoire 
armchafrs that stood ip the sltop windqjv looking 
like a couple of self-satisfied financiers dressed in 
grey taffeta with a water-green stripe; then, having 
moved on a few steps, she stopped. What was*she 
going to say to the woman? Sflie could thigk’of 
nothing, but no doubt the words would come of 
themselves, as happens in'suchy:ases» All of a sud- 
den, she caught sight of ^lerself in a pastry-shop 
mirror and imagined that she heard Ulrique’s 
af^ctea‘voicei*‘You look dressed-un. as though you 
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were going to* a wedding.’ Her heart sank : it was 
ti;uc. Far worse : the expression tiiat really described 
her frock rose to her lips in a moiJi : “Dresjed up in 
my Sunday best!” Ij^ stead of this absurdly dainty, 
p^e b^ue dres^s, she should have wora her black 
frock, which htmg fopixen in her cupboard at that 
very moment. ‘All right,’ she thought despairingly, 
‘I’ll go home.’*In;:tLad of whic|i, ^red with sudden 
determination, she V^alked up to the shop and flung 
open the door. 

Armchairs and chairs, disposed around a circular 
table on which stood a large vase of white flowers, 
^ave the ^lace the inviting aspect of a drawing-room, 
and a magnificent Aubusson spread its flowers under 
the feet of Visitors. Hedwige advanced, then stopped 
short, abashed. From the) back ofithe shop a lady in 
black advanced to meef her,* elbpws close to- her 
sides, hands clasped in a highly reserved attitude. 
She waf a slim, str£^<ght» vfoman, vlhose, age was 
difficult t(f guess but whose ,vouth was certainly no 
more than a memory; above a long, rather sly face, a 
fringe of golden hair betrayed the fond hope of 
beifig attractive, in spite of age. and so did the rouge 
thht |ouched up thin cheeks and the dark red lipstfck 
that stressed uncompromising lips, those of an old 
businessman. tffalf-/:losed eyes bordered by black 
lashes, slit like buttonholes, cast an enigmatical 
glance at Hedwige, and with<a very faint nod that 
might h'jve payed for a greeting sh^ said : 
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“Madame . . 

Hedwige was aimusc nustered. She had imagined 
Arlette as a sort of*hilari6us, obese bcfcchante. 

“I’m Ulrique’s cousin,” she^aid ^wk^ardly. 

This reiaark wks greeted with a shriek, agd i»a 
jingling of bracelets Arlette’s bj^nds parted to express 
surprise and joy before taking Hedwiffe’s. The latter 
offered no resistance 

“Ulrique’s cousin!” repeated Ajlette in a voice 
filled with rich, caressing modulations. “I’vf wan- 
ted to know you for years, and you%introduce your- 
self, just like that, suddenly! Ah, delightful ! Come 
this way.” 

Crossing the shop, she led Hedwige to a^kind of 
tent-shaped boudoir where silken divsm^ strewn with 
cushions gave one*the illusion, with a little effort, of 
being in an Eas^rn l^azaiy. Hedwige, who had 
never seen ajiything of the kind, cast a surprised 
glance «r 9 und*her which ^l-id fiot escape hej watch- 
ful hostess. 

“I can see that my little nest se^ms curious to 
you,” said Arlette. “jjJlrique adores it because you 
can see eve^thing th.'jt goes on in the shop withfcut 
beihg seen by customers. Do sit tiown — Madeifiois- 
elle Hedwige!” 

Hedwige sat in a long, ^o^^chai^ that felt un- 
accountably deep, although she was careful not to 
remark ^pon it. Sh^ was agitated and could not 
quke understsiftd what the antiqiie dealer said. 
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Arlettc talked with much glibness while she toyed 
with the big ijngs that loaded her slim, agile 
fingers. 

“Ulrique ^d,I have been accomplices for such a 
long tifue,” she said, “for I knew her when she wore 
her hair in pigtails. ,H6w lovely she was with her 
hair in pigtails ! , You were too young then to realise 
it, but you ki\ow*tfiat she’s as ifit^rrested in you as if 
you were her si^»^er.* She appears to be brusque and 
distant at times. That’s wkat I call her sense of 
modesty, yes, Irer sense of modesty. Ah, if a cus- 
tomer comes in. I’ll put him out ! Look, I’m going 
^o tregt you as I do Ulrique .% I’ll remove the shop 
door hapdle, so we’ll have a little peace. . . .” 

She gave a kind of leap and disappeared from the 
boudoir. Hedwige heart! the pe^emptory sound of 
the dealer’s heels in tly^ sho*p and took advantage 
of being alone for a moment to look around her. 
On a whatnot of Moi})c<»axi style, her’tye wa* caught 
by a row* of ten of twelve large >jolumes Ih sump- 
tuous particol«‘ured bindings. She stretched out a 
timid hand towards the first .volume just as Arlettc 
refhrned unexpectedly. ^ 

'“You’re interested in them, aren’t you.^” she asked, 
half lying back on the divan., “Don’t you think that 
Mardrus’s traflslati(f!i oi. the Arabian Nights is won- 
derful? No? You haven’t read it? I’m not sure 
that it’s quite the proper book’^or a girl, bi|t I’ll lend 
it to yoa^-or you can come here to riad it.” 



Arlette’s flow of words dazed HedVige who for- 
got at times why* sie had come. She recovered h|r 
self-poss^sion suddenly when the Antique dealer 
offered her a liqueur. 

“No, thank you It's very kind ot ypu . - - 1 haj/e 
a favour to ask of you.” 

Arlette drew herself up very straight, silver decan- 
ter in hand, and Jljetj lips tighten^'^. 

“A favour.?” she repeated, ^cegting a possible 
danger to her, purse. 

Hedwige turned very pink. , 

“Oh!” she said, “it’s probably wrong*of me to 
talk to you about this^. . . b^pt sometimes one feels sq 
. . . yes, so lonely.” 

The words rose to her lips with^an*ef?ort and 
seemed extraordinary to i«cr: they were not what 
she had intended ^o sify to ^ woman she had known 
for a quarter ^f an hour. The dealer put the decanter 
down and gras^d both\)£»Ijj[e<^wige’s hands, 

“My tfhild !”* she mqrmured*^ffusively> for now 
that she was reassured, she could ffeely vent her 
feelings without running any risks. “I knew there 
was something the matter.” 

‘*Did Ulrique tell you?” 

Arlette wrinkled up her blue eyelids. 

“Yes,” she said. “I kno^ all^bou'# it.” 

There was a short moment of embarrassment. 
Hedwige hung her head and gently pulled her hands 
away from the “dealer, who gradually, released them. 
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“And now 'you see that you can confide in me,” 
continued Arlette in her most cortiial voice. “It will 
do you good. 'What’s gone wroilg today?” 

, Two large te^s sp^kled in Hedwige’s eyes. 

«‘No^ing,” ,she whispered, like<<a child. “Every- 
thing. I’ve lost all hppc.” 

“Come, come,” said Arlette, who could no longer 
control her cu/iosit*/, “pretty lips like yours weren’t 
made to say sucl) sad things.” She waited a moment 
and th^n came out with,«a sentence which she often 
used and whi^htcould be interpreted as one pleased, 
accordingtto circumstances : “Everything can always 
^e fixe^d up.” 

“You think so?” cried Hedwige, her nose buried 
in a handkerchief. 

“Ha ha, do I think so ! It’s eagy to see you don’t 
know Arlette! But then you'musf speak openly to 
her. Come, Hedwige, tell me all about it, as if I 
•were an old friend. 

“I saw him yesterday, he went by in a car, just a 
yard away from me,” said Hedwige at a breath. 
“He didn’t see me,” she added in a lower tone. 

^'Ah? Well, but ... I don’t see what’s tragic 
aBoip; that.” 

“Ulrique told me that he had g«tnc to La Rochelle. 
It wasn’t true.« He’,s here and hasn’t made the least 
attempt to see me. Why should he, anyway?” 

“Oh ! you know what men are like I Now tell me, 
do you v'ally find him so attractive ?^'^ 
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“Attractive . . . How strange,” murmured Hed- 
wige pensively, *‘iVe never thought of him in tbyt 
way. I dove him, ^ou see.” She huAg her head as 
she said this. 

“Oh, boiherati'^n !” exclaimed Ariette under her 
breath. . 

“Didn’t you know it?” asked Jiedwige, after a 
short pause. 

“The fact is . . . well, no. tUlrique didn’t quite 
keep me informed. ^Shc thought there might be a 
slight flirtation, nothing more.” ^^th a sudden 
gesture that showed more embarrassment 'than any- 
thing else, she seized He^wige’s hands and held 
them; this time, the girl made^no attempt tp release 
them. “My little Hedwige,” she pursued, “what’s 
important above all is that you should be happy. 
Now*, it remains tp be”*seen ^vhether,this young man 
is capable of. .ensuring your ha;)piness. Frankly, I 
don’t think so.” 

“Now'why?” 

“Oh, it’s a long story. Ulrique > herself knew 
nothing of it and I myself have only just 
discovered . . .” 

‘^Discovered what?” 

It was Hedwige who now spoke with assurance to 
Arlette. The dealer sat bphli^g hdt hands like 
objects that she did not know what to do with, and 
appeared hopelessly aC sea. 

“Ah! How"*can I express it?” .\rlett'W laugh 
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rang false. Gaston Dolange comes of a good 
fjfmily . , Sly: got up suddenly. “You weren’t 
thinking of marrying him, were 'you?” 

• “Why yes^” rqpliedtHedwi^e, getting up also. “Of 
course.f- 

“Marriage is anothgr ’matter.” 

“I don’t understand . . .” 

They lot)ke<^ at<»e''ach other .si^ently, face to face in 
the shadowy boydoir, and Arlette finally turned her 
restless^ eyes away. 

“We might, taik all this over later, if you like,” she 
said, raisitig a hand to her jade necklace and finger- 
ing onf of the stones. “Yqjn might come here ” 

“No,’^’ said Hedwi^e, “I want to know. You asked 
me if I was thinking of marriage.” 

“Of course, one can alvvays get married . . . Young 
Dolanse will marry sqme thnc pr the other . . . 
particularly as he’s not well-off and in, great need of 
’money* . She p-auseJ ’between' each sentence, 
looking like a hun,red animjjl. 

“You mean»t;hat he’ll marry for money?” 

“Yes, that’s about it,” replied Arlette, suddenly 
looking jovial. “A money njarriage, the shabbiest 
of sfl-lutions, in fact, and one that’s quite unworthy of 
a girl like you, Hedwire; you must marry someone 
who loves yoli . . S,he paused for a second. All 
the wrinkles with which guile had furrowed her 
face were gathered into a grimace of tenderness 
as she '5fc'»Jled her eyes up and lookc^u at me ceibng. 
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“Love is such a pretty thing,” she said artlessly. 

“No,” said rfedwige brusquely^ “it’s not oretty, 
it’s terrible.” 

Arlette’s lips parted. 

“Ah!”«he said at last, “you haji^e a pvsionute 
nature, you have!” She flipped her hand under 
Hedwige’s arm and drew her gentlv towards the 
divan where they- sat down once' more. 

“I simply adore natures like your^,” continued Ar- 
lette. “And )«)u see that I’lij plain-spoken too^ sincere 
and in love with the Absolute# That’s pnough to con- 
vince you how well I understand you. Scf I’m going 
to speak freely to jou.^You don’t smok^? Ncy* 
There’s an obstacle where young Dolan^ is con- 
cerned, Hedwige. The world is ful^of*young men 
who could makeayou happy, and you have to come 
across the very oge v^^o cag’t. Oh^Ulrique, I’m an- 
noyed with jrou for being so clumsy!” 

“Clwmsy.?” 

Arlette stuck a cigatette in a long emtrald-green 
holder. 

“Why, certainly! She should never have intro- 
duced you to that . . 

‘Well,” asked Hedwige in a calm, patientitone, 
“that what?” 

There was a short silence while Ailette lit a cigar- 
ette. 

“A young man who can’t be attracted by you.” 

“Hovv do ydfc know?” 
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Arlette flourished her cigarette-holder and her 
biacelets tinkled ^n her wrists. 

you thini diat such things be saidi^ust like 
diat! It’s not so, simple. To begin with, nothing is 
siimple.*Particularly nowadays. . . . We’K living in 
such times — since tl^j 'war. . . . Everything has 
changed! Moralj especially. Morals!” She waved 
her hand once^mor^ and drew ^ loog puff from her 
cigarette. “It’s incredible, even here, in this town!” 

She continued to hold fortli for several minutes, 
punctuating hpr<speeoh with vigorous exclamations, 
and the vaguer her words the more energy she put 
into thpir prommciation. 

“You pn’timaginej” she continued, “you couldn’t 
realise it unless* you saw it. And when I think of the 
things people say . . . Yof can’t b«) aware of all this, 
in your house, you livQ.in th& past. But it’s like a 
revolution ...” She made a slight thrust at a pump- 
kin-shaped blue cushi»n« 

Hedwigt silentiv stared, at the womin who 
wriggled in he* black dress, her movements not un- 
like those of an animal. 

‘^'What are you talking abqut?” asked Hedwige 
blankly. 

Arlette turned her long face towards Hedwige and 
grew still suddenly, an^ very attentive. 

“You’re not such a child as one might think,” she 
said slowly. “What am I talking about? You might 
as well V':k what I’m trying not to ta£c about. Come 
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now, I’m sure you’ve understood me perfectly. You 
know quite well* tRat young Dolan^e is not the man 
for you*’ 

Hedwige got up : “Not for gfie . . s^e whispered. 

“Oh 1” Paid Ailette, reaching out fpr the c|fcanter, 
“I should have said: not tot ns. Will you have a 
thimbleful of port?” 

Hedwige seenjpd^not to havc»he^d. She could 
scarcely breathe, her head swatn, |;>ut she made an 
effort to conceal this <from, the dealer, for suddenly 
she despised the woman, just as sh<* despised herself 
for having confided in a stranger. 

“If you looked at Ijim sjjth more detachinyt, yoy 
know,” said Arlette, sitting up^ a little among the 
cushions, “you’d see that he^s just Jike any other 
young fellow, nownore, nfe less . . 

A -cry rose to Hed'<l^ige’y*lips, byt she checked it. 

“I would Jike to know,” she said, after a hesita- 
tion, ‘iwhat nIakeS yoif tkink.Se’s not the^an for 
me fof us ... as you^ay.” 

Arlette poured herself a glass ot pprt. She looked 
up and peered at Hedwige, who did not stir. 

“Ask Ulrique.” 

•No,” said Hedwige. “Tell me. 1 want to know 
the truth.” 

The sound of her own vojce^led her with horror; 
it had a beseechingness about it that heralded tears. 
Putting her glass down on a brass tray, Arlette rose 
softly and laio^her hand on Hedwige’s sh<^iBlder. 



“It’s exactly^as if he could not. It amounts to that, 
in^any case. Have you understood me at last?’’ 

‘Yes,’’ said Hedwige. 

This was not^ true^. For some time, everything 
th« wo|jian said to her had seentcd impenetrably 
obscure. She was frightened: something in her 
scented danger. 

“I must gOj’^slir whispered. 

“Just as you lijce.’* Arlette sighed and took Hed- 
wige by the arm. “But w^’ll meet again.” 

“Yes, we’ll «ieet. again,” repeated Hedwige 
•nechanically. 

Leaving the Turkisk boijdoir, they walked 
through the shop and stopped at the door. 

“Next tithe, ’I said Arlette with her fist on the door- 
handle, “you must makeu luckies choice.” 

Hedwige started as tlvJ>ugh‘she had been struck. 

“It’s not a question of choosing!” s^ie cried, her 
eyes shiij.ing. 

“Perhaps, perhaps . . . cuf. I know a greM many 
people. ...” Sihe opened the door and whispered : 
“Come now, be brave — my darling!” 

Hedwige found herself outside without knowing 
hdw^jShe took a lew steps in the wrong directi6n, 
turned back, crossed over to avoid passing by the 
shop and suddenly IjjiletJ a taxi. 

Once home and in her bedroom, she removed her 
hat with the motions of an automaton and sat down 
at her dtasssing-) 3 ble. It occurred to hkr, looking at a 
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face set in a kind of sorrowful amazement, that the 
girl she saw in ^J^e glass was not the one she Iwd 
seen th%re the day before. Something extraordinary 
had taken place. Yet everythjpg remained as it had 
been: th* rufBts around the drq^smg-taj^le,* |he 
bottles.and brushes, but she^w^ps no longer the same. 
The girl whom she looked at and who looked at 
her so attentively h^d become «?|p-^ger. That was 
perhaps why they stared at each ojher dumbly, but 
after a moment thcy«opeii.ed their mouth and said 
aloud : 

“It’s all over.” 

The words dropped intg a deep'silence. Hedwi^ 
got up, went to the window and leant her brow 
against the pane. There v/as no one iy thfc courtyard, 
but the city’s huin could* be heard in the distance 
and- this rumour, sounded Jike a threatening voice. 
Yet nothing had changed: He^wige knew the 
muffled rumble of cai%, ijijst^^s she knew^the sun- 
light oil the uneven cobblestones and oi^ the trunk 
of the linden, but for the past fiour.everything had 
taken a new and terrible aspect. ‘I wish I were dead,’ 
she thought. Everything around her told her thi% so 
clearly that she was surprised ndt to have th^u^ht 
of it sooner: the .thick black line that underscored 
the whole length of the roof, the shape of the win- 
dows that faced hers, the shadow that filled the high, 
vaulted passage leading to the carriage entrance, 
and eveA the tdhder blue of a sky over whicJljftattered 
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clouds scurried^-everythilig took on the same mean- 
ing, articulated the same wordb,* those that she 
ccniild not driverout of her head : ‘I«wish I we|c dead.’ 
Her eyes were dry aiyl her jaws tightened a litde; 
sh^ felt^cold,*b^t stood perfectly still, as though she 
feared that a single f|l^ step might make her fall 
over a precipice. Almost a quarter of an hour went 
by, then someotie Miocked al;,her ^oor. 

That afternoon, Mme ^auq»e was rpore attentive 
than usual to^Jipdwige and far more affable. She 
guessed, perhaps, that something had gone wrong. 

“My litde girl,” she said, “you’re very pale. I’m 
sure you need some fresh air. We’ll go out together.” 

“No,”* said Hedwige. 

“Come,” said Mmc Pauque, taking her gendy by 
the elbow, “I see very i^ell that ypu’re worried. A 
walk will divert you, even if you don’t feel like talk- 
ing. A cjiange of ideis,is^sQ itiportant’A^hen ope is in 
trouble. Y^u are griel^ing, arep’t you?’ ’ she asked in a 
most solicitous yoice, her lovely ink-6lack eyes staring 
into Hedwige’s. The latter turned her head away. 

‘iLeave me alone,” whispered Hedwige. 

Pauque clipped a firm arm around her 
niece’s waist. 

‘ I could n»ver forgive myself that,” she said, 
leading Hedwige to the door. 

They went out. Contrary to her determination, 
Hedwi^ offered no resistance. Lighxly clad, fo^ it 



was a warm afternoon, they walkett towards the 
river, and Mme*]*auque was tactful enough not to 
break I:j[edwige’s cilence until they had passed me 
entrance gates of an almost^deserted public park. 
Clumps oi laurei ancl privet border^ dT longj nfban- 
dcring» placid walks, and trees wore a kind of 
mantilla of tiny leaves dirough which the light 
beamed tenderly^ Thi^ peaceful ^atj^er dull setting 
seemed admirably jfavourable fftr confidences. 

“My little Pedwige*” began Mmc Pauque,^“we’ve 
all gone through tlie same ejtperi^KJps. I’ve been 
young myself and I know what is troubling you. 
An unfortunate love affair.” 

“I’d rather not talk about it,” said Hedwige, a 
little hoarsely. 

“What more natural?” asked Mme Pauque in her 
blandest accents. 

They sat on a bench and Hedwige bent her head, 
endea)jouring<o hide the»t^ar^ \hat wet heg cheeks. 
It was t«hen that Mme Pauque discreetly lapened her 
bag and took out a handkerchief wlych she silently 
offered her niece. There was a silence, an odour of 
heliotrope floated in flic air, and Hedwige blew 4ier 
ncae. At thSt moment, Mme Pau(|ue opened hej bhg 
once more and produced a letter, holding it in such 
a manner as to conceal the _address. 

“My child,” she said, “we’re going to be reason- 
able. This letter wai delivered this morning, while 
yoy wer5 out. comes from Naples and is a^Alressed 



to you. Ncedlbss to tell you that I don’t know its 
contents, but without being a witdif I can guess that 
itTI from Jean. Now, we have learned some yery un- 
pleasant thinp about him, and it is better for you not 
t6 kfto\y abouf (hem.” 

“Unpleasant things?’ asked Hedwige, raising a 
shiny little nose. 

“Oh, you’ll lAiow* later on .^L^e is full of mean, 
ugly deeds, as ycju’ll’find out for yourself quite soon 
enough. Will you allow^me tt) open tjiis letter and 
read it to you? J ‘'an see that my request surprises 
you.” 

For Hedwige had already stretched out a hand 
to take the letter and remained open-mouthed with 
astonishmeht; Jjut on second thoughts, what could 
it matter if Mme Pauque Bead her letter from Jean ? 
There was only one person in«the whole world .who 
counted for her. 

“I don’t mind,” jaid,** letting her hand, drop. 

“Very well,” ref^fied Mmp Paucjue, immediately 
tearing open tl^e envelope and unfolding three large 
sheets of paper covered with even writing. 

^My dear little Hedwige, ' she began, “I am 
uhitiftg to you thi\ evening because I feel lonely, vad 
and uneasy in this foreign town .where, after a few 
dazzling houns, noting can appeal to me here 
again. I miss you. It may seem strange to you, per- 
haps, that I should be talking to you li\e this, I who 
find it^ hard to confide in anyonSt) but you rrtust 
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remember the time when I came to kee you in your 
room:' 

Mma Pauque •looked up from ithe letter rnd 
turned to Hedwige. 

“Yes, ’’•said tile lafter, “he came jo see me t few 
months before he went awfcy^ Why, I’ve never been 
able to understand. He simply told me that he had 
been in great trniihlf* ” 


“Great trouble? What kind 6f trouble?” 

“That’s wjiat he v^uldn’t tell me.” 

“Humph!” exclSimed Mine Pj^uQue. “^e’ll let 
it go at that.” 

She continued ; “At that time, I -needea to talk to 
someone pure, as you are. Oh, don’t protest! You 
can’t possibly fathom the power of innocence over 
a man like myself . . .’’ 

Mme Pauque ^skimmed ^ver the next lines with a 
distrustful e^e before reading them aloud, 

over atmav lik<-*r)%yseli %ho feels general hos- 
tility irtcreasiitg around him.” 

“What does lie mean?” asked Hedwige, with sud- 
den interest. “He’s always so mysterious.” 

“Very,” said Mme Pauque. 

• 'At anfrate, it was better for*me to leave a^ttfwn 
that I love for reasons which I cannot tell you, but 
where danger prowls around me dayk and night. My 
words probably seem very obscure to you, and I want 
them to be so, for I mould not venture to write to you 
ifJ thought ytu could guess my meaning.iM would 
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be sic\ with skame, and yet I want to td\ to you, 
and to you only . . 

lledwige colld not refrain from a gesture, as 
though she wanted to ^natch a letter that was quite 
ohvidus^V adcfrcv^sed to her alone, hut Mme Pauque 
moved away slightly jinfl continued very quickly; 

'7 should probably go to confession, if I had greater 
faith. There lac\ of ,ch^urfhes. But, alas, 

facilities resirvedjoryious souls are not for me. Vm 
suffering, Hedwige. Vm^ suffering because Tm in 
love, as you ai(e.*^ We have this bond between us, a 
bond so stnong that I cannot brea\ it. If I told you 
tpe narqe of the person I J^ve, gou could not bear it 
and you would swell the ran\s of my enemies, who 
will never fbrgipe me for being the way God created 
me.” 

“Can you understand p wort! of, all this?” asked 
Hedwige. , 

Mme Pauque cast*a,sha«^p*glante af her ovn the 
letter which she held with both hands, and«crossed 
her feet. 

“Let’s get on with this,” she^ said. 

'*7*0 love without being requited is more than I 
cah bfar. . . .” 

Hedwige burst out sobbing., 

“Poor Jean!’»? she {rie^, her face in her handker- 
chief. 

“Pull yourself together,” ■said Mme Pauque. 
“Some ^ople afe coming this way.”' 
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“I’d rather you^gave me the letter.' 

“Certainly, I’ll give it to you c)pce we’ve readmit. 
It’s m)»duty to Acquaint myself wAh its contents, 
for someone must wjtch ovct you.Hedwifre.” 

“I’m net a chfid.” 

“You’re not a child, but* Jfan is a wicked man,” 
said Mme Pauque evenly. 

“A wicked mm 1” 

“Would you like me to go on w*th the letter? I’ll 
wait first until these^ peopl® have passed by.” 

An old lady leaning on a schoolboy’s arm walked 
slowly by. “You must write to her this ^evening,” 
said die old lady. “It^s beog such a time since jhe . . .J’ 
But the boy was looking at .Hedwige and did not 
answer. 

A moment latfr, Mme •Pauque cast a glance over 
her shoulder and weift on with a k^nd of energy that 
reminded oge of a horseman charging down a long 
avenue : 

"‘In fifty struggle agatnst despqtr, I had*recourse to 
what is termed pleasure, the most tinister thing in 
the world when your^ heart is not in it and youth is 
far behind^ you. I litjfd dangerously, as people *say. 
I hoped for a misfortune and dreaded it at thetsame 
time. It happened* Fatg obfdged me to leave our town 
and I sought refuge in thi^ p^g, whdire not a glance 
from anyone gives me a little of the happiness we all 
loo\ for^ I live in poverty, but would accept this trial 
glxdly (listen, iiedwige) , if I could <ifily getiack my 
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former suffering and once again see a face whose 
memory is a torture that I will not even attempt to 
dexribe. 

“Having ta\l{e4 abottt myself thus, it may appear 
stntnge end quire out ofjjlace to you if l^rite the 
name of Gaston Dolange. , . 

A cry escaped HydjWige’s lips. Mme Pauque looked 
gravely at «i*id»continuedf 

“You \now him too slightly and your idea of him 
is too fat removed from the trtdh^ for me to convince 
you by what I ent aboot to say, but I beseech you not 
to attempt to see him again. Try, on the contrary, to 
forget him, for he can osrly bf the cause of your 
shedding^the bitterest qnd the most useless tears that 
ever reddened a woman’s eyes.” 

“My poor child,” s^d Mme Pavfque kindly. 

Hcdwige was silent for a m8meI^t, then asked in 
a low voice : “Is there anything else.^” 

“Noj’Vsaid Mme Pmqift, roldihg ^Ihe letter and 
slipping it*lnto the envelope, *“he jqst sends ^ou his 
love.” 

She rose and Hedwige mechanically did the same. 
They walked quietly towards, the park ^gates, and 
MmcfPauquc attracted Hedwige’s attention to a f6r- 
sythia, where flowers vwere , promised by golden 
stitches which Iorme(i a .lynd of constellation. There 
was a long silence imtil they reached the avenue that 
they had left a short while before, then Mmq Pauque 
cleared ^er throat and said with studied sweetness: 
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“Don’t you think that we should t«ir this letter up 
and that I should' throw it into a sewer? That’s the 
proper f)lace for it, in my opinion.” 

“Yes,” said Hedwige. 

The letter wa^ taken out or Mme ^auque’^^ bSg. 

“I’ll keep the stamp for 6np of my charities,” said 
Mme Pauque, removing the little coloured square 
from the envelope.. After whicVn s'^s tore the letter 
into four, then eight pieces, wiidi qijiet, precise move- 
ments, and threw th*m, aj she had propose^, into a 
sewer, A bit of paper hesitated on tjie edge of the 
great dark opening and she pushed it in with the 
lip of her shoe, took He|Jwige’s arm, an(3 Ijegan ya 
talk in a sensible, measured tone that seemed to put 
things in their proper place. 

“It v/as best settle matters once and for all,” 
she said, “We’vp tuftied <|ver a r^ew leaf, my little 
Hedwige. r^ow we can face the future with greater 
serenity. See how»thin§s <iiri> out. This letjpr whose 
contents were unkno\^n to me has open»d my eyes, 
not to the wretched Jean — I have .*jo desire to cast 
stones at him — but to the man you are interested in.” 

She stopped suddenly, and with a shade of anAety 
irf her dark eyes, looked attenti^^ely at Hedwiget 

“For I suppose* you^ have understood?” 

“Yes,” replied Hedwige. 

What she had at last understock was, in Ar- 
lette’s words, that Gaston Dolange could not. Her 
whole conver ration with the antique dealei'and the 



letter which hafl just been thrown into the sewer had 
led her to that conclusion, and she knew the name 
giwn to this infirmity, but did ndt even dajc men- 
tion it to her|el£.^ As s];.e walked at Mme Pauque’s 
sid!^*sh(^ preven^Jied herself from thinkings much as 
though she had held 1^/ breath, for to think* about 
such things made |}er feel like screaming. 

“I’m glad tQ*se«( that you ftrq bjave and reason- 
able,” said MmeJPadqae. “Life is so unkind, Hed- 
wige. I^owever, there wijd be a compensation. I’m 
certain of that.„'i53u must be strong-minded enough 
not to think- about that little wretch any more.” 

^‘Why^ does she insult hyp?’ wondered Hedwige. 
After thinking this over for a few seconds, she asked 
aloud: “Why cjp you insult him?” 

“What respect could 1 have for a- man who is un- 
worAy of the naqte?” 

Hedwige turned crimson. How could pnyone bear 
Gaston I^lange a gru4gP f<9r*an inborA misforAine ? 
She wanted to answer, but tlje fear of being led to 
use embarrassingly precise terms made her hold her 
tongue. The walk ended silently. 
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CHAPTER A 


Hedwige did no^ joir^ the Vas's^urt^that evening. 
A meal that she scarcely touc|jc^ was brought up to 
her room; but she left the door ajar, in order to feel 
less lonely, and thil allowed Jier tfj hear a tium of 
voices rising from the ground floor. Th^ sound, in 
turn serious and plajful, ^omforted '’•'’ttle and 
drove away an undehnable presence. 

Downstairs was a guest that Hedwfgd'did not 
know, 2 man of, some iippoptance m the political 
world. She had^no idea "(j'hy he was dining with 

the Vasseurs, nor was she much interested. So she 

* 

had eggerly agreed no# tp be^jJresent, as prominent 
people •always* made her a little shy, bjit listened 
with a kind of gratitude to Mnae Vasseur’s artifleial 
laugh as it greeted the guest of honour’s witticisms. 
For the last hours, s*he had been in such agitadon 
that the odt&ide world seemed totoake her feel safe. 
She dreaded that someone might talk to her, that she 
might be torn away from fierself , and yet she needed 
a little human excitement around her for, in some 
unaccountable mani\er, it cheered her. The idea that 
tlv householdAvould, sooner or later, settle down to 
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sleep threw hqr into a kind of panic. She would have 
liked to hear the sound of people talking all through 
t% night. 

Dressed in a long j/hite woollen dressing-gown, 
sh5#/entured*as^{ar as the landing And satcon the top 
step of the staircase leading down to the hall. The 
darkness around her was not so thick that she could 
not 'distinguish «a ^eat oval ijfindc^ through which 
branches of trees coisld be seen vaguely, but the sky 
was black. Gradually, she rcc^ignised ^he pattern of 
the oalc banistei^s that stood out against the white 
wall. This .was the oldest part of the house and re- 
tained an* appearance of austere prosperity character- 
istic of* certain provincial dwellings. Generations of 
men and* women had walked up these stairs, and 
she could not help tbinkiiig of all^the hope and all 
the dread that had circujated in thjs space and at a 
period long since forgotten. Who could say if a 
woman had not sat lin step, <is ske did, a prey 
to' the san^p anxiety? And wirhont during tt admit 
why, she glanced around her. 

Snatches of loud conversation made her start. 
Something was being discussed^ and bits of sentences 
cocld be heard abt/ve a great din that v/as like tiie 
baying of hounds: “No one can s^y . . .” “For over 
fifty years . . . Not so fast . . . It’s the first time that 
such an affair , . 

Hedwige did not attempt to, understand, but her 
heart tlkimped, as though the words Vonccrned her. 
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The uproar soon died down and th® conversation 
fell bacH into a Vague reassuring buzz. She leant 
her brovj against one of the thick banisters that su|>- 
ported the hand-rail and, clos^g her eyes, suddenly 
saw Gaston Dolahge’s face once moje.^He waswjpt 
looking at her. Had he evei*l(joked at her? fiad he 
ever seen her, even the day when Ulrique had in- 
troduced him to j^e^? probably ^ aq more existed 
in his eyes than a tree or a chajrt wl^ereas she feasted 
on the terrib^ contempt tljat she read on his sulky 
lips and in light eyes* where bosedoni seemed to lurk. 
She examined his features as one wanders jn memory 
through a landscape whem one has suffe^bd. Who 
was he? Whom did^iie love? Something roused her 
suddenly, a frantic desire to tArow her atnft around 
him, and she leapt to her* fee? panting, both hands 
at her throat. A| that moi]^ent, she heard a cry that 
seemed unending, a great cry of anguish and fear 
that beat agaihst the w^lU, jir^df almost as astounded 
as horrtfied, slie recognised her own vgice. This 
scandalous, terrible appeal rose from her own throat. 

She stopped and the blood rushed to her face. 
Not a sound came from the dining-room, where 
pdftple no*doubt wondered what this noise meant, 
then Mme Vasseijr’s society voice was heard, llaoul 
expressed an opinion which was immediately taker 
up by the others, and after a short hesitation, con- 
versation started up^gain. 

•Now she vv%s once more in her roopi, %ropin£ 
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her way among the furniture. She did not want 
to turn on the light, what she wahted wast to hide 
ii^the dark, tQ creep between hef sheets and remain 
motionless, as though she were dead. And this 
way> night Would bring her’ to day, and when it 
grew light, everything* would be changed: she 
would suffer in a different manner. 

She kept tlse \iame position ^for over fifteen 
minutes, her cheek 'll) a pillow that turned boiling 
hot; and a word she had withheld for* a long time 
rose to* her li^s,^a word that slie would never have 
dared utter,. before anyone, and which she whispered 
so low tliat she could scarcely hear the sound of the 
shameful syllables : 

“Impdtenrt . . .” 

She had a dream. Hf stood n^iked before her. 
His body gleamed like that of an idol, ^and she saw 
his breast and hips tl1r^b^as> though he ‘had been run- 
ning, but lie did not move : ^he waited. A singular 
expression swejit over his features, lirst through his 
blue eyes, in which she thought to read a challenge, 
thea over the full lips lightly stretched in a ferocious 
grki that showed t<ieth white as a child’s, ^ome tiftie 
went by. Hedwige felt an^ intolerable burning 
throughout hei; flesh, and nothing in her was alive 
^ except for eyes that* followed the young man’s 
glance; and sometimes this glance went right, some- 
times Mt,, but never in her diredion, and she 
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screamed with all her might, screamei^ with horror, 
screamed without c^ase. Then came a shadow which 
conceale^ the apparition, and she*g^dually recog- 
nised Jean’s face. He opened^ his mouth, but never 
a sound cagie out%)f it’ no matter wfiat f>ains he look 
to articulate clearly, and «ver his tear-fuirowed 
cheeks she saw two thin trickles of blood which 
flowed from his eves, ^^e sadly sh^o!t his head, arms 
stretched out to keep her bacl^«iot t6 welcome her. 
She called to.him. Jean looked down at the floor, 
and there were the ffagments gf the,letter thJt Mme 
Pauque had torn up; and he vanished. After him, 
ArJcttc stood between the motionless yofing man 
and herself, saying “No !’^n a rough, unkind voice 
Finally came Mme Pauque, dressed in i)lJtk from 
head to foot, majytic and jpeautiful, arms raised like 
a prophetess : “You aie blii^d !” she cried. “Hedwige 
is blind !” “Oh !” moaned Hedwige, “it’s not true ! 
No! No!” 

“Yesi” conQnued Mme Pauque gentlj, 'stroking 
her hair. “You fiiust wake up, child. ^ You’re having 
a nightmare, but all is well, it’s over. Wake up!” 

She patted Hedwihe’s shoulder as she said this, 
until the gfrJ escaped from a dretm which had «ot 
made her cry out ip. terror, as she thought, but moan 
plaintively like a sick cliild. A shiver, went over her. 
She turned over on her back^pened her eyes wide 
and stared at the facq she had left in a nightmare to 
mtet again in taking life. 
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“Come,” s%id Mme Pauquc, pushing back locks of 
hair from her niece’s brow, “caliii yourself, my little 
gjrl. You’re jin'your room andrl’m here ^y you.” 

“I dreamt about you,” said Hedwige. 

VWas I scfdrSad^f?” asked Mme Paijque laugh- 
ing. *‘What could I « have been doing in your 
dream?” 

But Hedwi^*c^illd no longer remember anything. 
With increasing irritation, she tried to retain the 
last vestiges of a nightmare, that fa^ed from her 
mind, leaving j^woupd behind* it. 

“You’re a little feverish,” said Mme Pauque, 
“I’ll givfc you some aspirin. That will make you 
*sleep.’^ 

She disappeared. Vhe little lamp at Hedwige’s 
bedside shed an amber-cploured Jight which softly 
touched the flowered wallpaper and buff linea cur- 
tains, whose long, straight folds looked like stone 
columns. This wa#- the fanailiar, setting that Hed- 
wige love(^ and hated at the same time, and Mentally 
called her battle-fieid; but that eve*ning, she felt as 
though she had found it again after a long absence, 
a hard, dark journey through Unknown regions. She 
Vilely thought over these things for’d'minutc^or 
two.* The ticking of a small alar^p-clock at her side 
filled the silepce. She listened to the sound for a 
moment, then got u^lind ran a comb through her 
hair. ‘I must do all this,’ she thought, ‘because living 
means 'going through all these gestuJies 
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Mme Pauque returned at that instant, holding a 
tube of aspirin. 

“I have no fever,” said Hedwigef 

Mme J’auque looked at her attentively : “Oh yes, 
you have,” she said, '*your eye# arc? shining. EJpt I 
won’t ^y to persuade you.” Jhe waited a fewfcconds 
and added : “I’m afraid you won’t sleep tonight.” 

“That’s of no importance,’’’ •replied Hed^j^ige 
brusquely, “nothing has any iraportince.” 

“What are you gpjng to 3o?” whispered Mme 
Pauque. “It’s pasftnidni^it.” 

“I shall lie down. Probably I’ll read a little.” 

She sank on to the bed; an expression tlAt verged 
on fury beautified he^ : lipl^ parted, eyes enlatged b^ 
purple shadows, she stared fixedly at Jicr visitor. 
Mme Pauque brojight a chair flose tb Hedwige and 
sat down : 

“My reason tor coming to see you,” she said 
gentl]^, “is tfirit I Ij,eard^hii^ scream, while we were at 
dinner,* Raoul wanted to serfd someone u^ here. 1 
prevented him.* I knew only* too well what the 
matter was. You needed to be alone. Did I do the 
right thing.?” 

-Hedwigt Clodded.* Mme Pauque leant forward 
and took her hand with extreme delicacy : 

“My little -girl,” sHc said, “I too^have suffered. 
1 know. Life is cruel, but* tflfle heals wounds. Try 
not to think about that wretched young man any 
lopger. * He’s «ot worthy of you.” 
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“Not worthy of me!” cried Hedwige, on the 
verge of tears. “What does that moan .? I didn’t ask 
tl^t he should bfc worthy of men I wanted him to 
love me.” 

‘“^ut he can’t'love, you. Iniagine whaf. a disaster 
such a** marriage would have been, what , people 
would have thought, ‘the disgrace ... It must not 
be ^id that wc;,aJsAciate with such people ” 

“Such peopid I *Itis not his^faull^ ’ 

“Don’t try to find excuses for him, my child. No, 
please,’* she added, as Hl:dwige*made a gesture. “I 
refuse to talk kbout such shameful things. 

Hedwige withdrew her hand and remained silent. 
*’ “Yoii should be told fiiat, dincerning Jean, that 
sad speciyaoji of humanity will never live here again. 
1 think it betteV so. An important person has been 
good enough to assume the resfionsibility of hushing 
up a very ugly bhsiness, and the newspapers, thank 
Heaven, won’t mention it.” 

She b^nt her head for an instant and conf,inued : 

“As you’ve already guessed, this *18 the man who 
dined with us fonight. He has promised to use his 
influence at the prefecture. YdU can’t have too many 
fripnds, as you see« At all evdits, we’l'e'rid of that 
wicktd man.” 

4 

“What wicked man.?” ‘asked Hedwige. 

“My child, I wondtf whether you’re in a fit state 
:o understand what I’m saying. I’m talking ol 
fean.” < 
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“But what has he doner 

Mme Pauque goP up, rather impatiently. 

“You can question Ulrique when^he returns,” sh!e 
muttered. 

She brushed HePiwige’s burning forentad with<lry 
lips and stood up very straight. How beautiful she 
looked, the lamp on the bedside table lighting up her 
motionless face from breath ! A|r perfect feaotres 
were serene as a ^cfdess’s, het maenfficently bright 
eyes shone lil^ jet. 

“I loathe scandal, she said„lookjn^ at the wall, 
as though she were addressing some invisible person, 
“and (here shall be no scandal in this house.” She 
looked down at HedWige and said: “Go to sleep, 
my child.” 

And leaving th^room at,onc«, she closed the door 
with .care, as though tt avoid breaking the silence of 
night. 

Nex( morning, iJedvtigp Joolfed in the glass at a 
face ravaged bjT sufferir^ and, for the firstjdme, had 
a foreboding of Vhat she woulS be like when life 
had done its work. For a few seconds she had a 
vision of an old w^man, and turned from ihe 
dre«sing-taMe*, horror-stricken. T^hose swollen eye- 
lids, straight, hard Jips and,^more than anything else, 
the dull, lustreless expression that lulled in hollow 
eye-sockets — could this wastC(^ face be hers.^ She 
hesitated, irresolute, J:ook a few steps towards the 
wigdow,*then Am to the bathroom and ^jirrjld one 



of the wash-^asin taps full on to plunge her face in 
cold water. She felt then as th(5ugh ice burned her 
<^eeks, brow ^ntl mouth, but tha pain made amends 
for what she had seen, and she wanted to hide that 
prophetic nfislc^n consumin^flaiAes. 

As Ihe wiped her fare, a sudden fit of giddiness 
forced her to sit down on the edge of the bath. ‘If 1 
co«ld die,’ she*tl^ught, ‘die^ri^ht here, now . . 

She washedj’ did ^pr hair and Pressed, avoiding a 
glance at the dressing-table. , What yvas important 
was to* come ar\d go as usual, e^en with that strange 
pain in her breast which had not left her for several 
days no^. But what was she to do, now she had 
'dressed.? She had nothing td do but suffer. The 
thought* sfe'uck her like a revelation as she laid her 
hand on the door-kp.ob. , As a ri^le, she went to see 
Ulrique, who snubbed j;\er; then she went out with 
Mme Vasseur or Mme Pauque, or she read a novel 
in a corner of the*- mqr^ing-room. ♦ !>he suddenly 
realisecf^the emptiness of her life. Siie was^ waiting 
for a husband. Sfie ate and dran'k, slept, washed, 
and none of it had any meaning but to keep her well 
and healthy until her weddiAg day, happy or not. 
B^at now this important event’had takferf place :*her 
eyes had been opened, she wanted to die because she 
was in love w'th an im^tent man. So, from then 
on, everything took another meaning. 

Someone went by her door. She flung it open and 
saw the dressmaker, who started an^ murihured,* 
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“Good morning, Mademoiselle.” 

What ^ ugly,* dreary sight she was, and how 
guilty sh(^ looked in her shiny, wrinkled little blac^ 
suit, with a shapeless pancake on her grey head 
masquerading as a hatl Felicie? whopi*no one t^jr 
thought o£ without being r0rr^nded of Mme Vas- 
seur’s apt comparison : a small anjmal, a mouse, yes, 
that was it, a mop|e Jihqjt was terri^ed Jo death ! 

“Good morning,” said Hedvd§e g|pomily. 

The dressmaker threw her a frightened glance and 
went upstairs, her skirt rustling, her, arm on the 
banisters. Two or three seconds later, she had dis- 
appeared. A singular ide^crossed the girl’s mind : 
She would go up to see Felicie. Why.!^ To know 
, when her jacket would be finished? A^deiper reason 
determined her t<i follow <he dressmaker, but she 
would not admit Jit, eten tck herself^: it pleased her, 
that morning^ to make the ill-favoured little creature 
feel slightly uifeasy*. With j yRd of eagerijpss that 
resembled joy, she bouiyled up the stairs aid opened 
the door on the top floor just as Felicie had closed 
it. 

“My jacket,” she sa^id. 

The dress*maker had raised her aftms to take off hfcr 
hat. She turned t® H^dw^e, open-mouthed. 

“It seems to me that yov^ work more slowly than 
you did,” said Hedwige haughtily, with intonations 
copied from Ulriaue.* “You have been at that jacket 
forwceks.” 
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“It’s on aqcount of the braiding, Mademoiselle,” 
replied Felicie, moving away a li'ttfc towards the end 
qjf the room. 

Anxiety made her, flick her little black eyes this 
and thatj^and she ran the tip*6£ her tongue over 
her lower lip. She fefaoved her hat and jacket in 
the twinkling of an eye and, drawing a black apron 
froUn her bag, tied it around her waist. 

“I’m working,” said. 

“You’re working,” answered Hedwige, her nos- 
trils spreading like aii animal sniffing blood, “fust 
show me your work.” 

Felicie trotted to the j)ed where the garment in 
question lay with outstretched* arms, and then fitted 
it on BfanChonnet, which stood triumphantly on a 
corner of the table, With, its chest, thrown out. 

“Mademoiselle can se? for bersel^f,” said Felicie. 

She put on her pince-nez and stroked Blanchon- 
net]s hi|j with her ro\igh,littlft hand, t^dwige reemed 
displeased and kept a dread/ul silence. Sctmething 
that she could not quite account for prompted her to 
humiliate the woman who stood before her, like a 
culprit before a judge. With a mere word, Hedwige 
cdUld make this Ihsignificant little person trenftle. 
She thought for a momeiy: and allowed the following 
sentence to drop from h^r lips : 

“I hope you have a lot of good customerc besides 
us, Fdicie.” 

“01^!” r.ried the dressmaker, sticking hci fingers 
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into the folds of her apron. ^“Mademoiselle does not 
mean to say . . 

“Yes, I^do,” said Hedwige "dtft a weary sigh. 
“Perhaps . .” 

Felicie did not answer. A little quiver shook her 
grey head right, then left, anti she opened her mouth, 
but not a sound came out of it; a tear sparkled behind 
her pince-nez, a smaU tq^r of anger* despair that 
hesitated on the tips of her eyglSshej oefore rolling 
down her flat., pink cheek. 

“It’s quite possible* that some dajj )j3u might be 
asked to leave,” said Hedwige majesticalj.v. 

‘ Asked to leave . . 

The term, threatening and polite at the same time, 
hit Felicie like a slap. 

“Come now, be. brave, ”.,said* Hedwige. “You’ll 
find work elsewhere. 

She looked^ at the dressmaker s grieved face and 
thougl^:: ‘She’« frightened* ajid She’s sufferii^, she’s 
suffering»a lot. * And s^e’s wonderinc whgt^ going 
to become of her,* just like me.’ 

To her great astonishment, Felicie suddenly darted 
a sly, sharp look at hti . 

“ft’s not true,” she whispered, it’s not true thtt 
Madame wants to dismiss me. I would have known 
about it. We know everything that goes on, below 
stairs. We know everything,* Mademoiselle Hed- 
wige.” 

At thaf moment Hedwige felt her heart thumo. as 
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though an extremely important event were about to 
happen. A sudden flush spreafl ^ver her face and 
^e hung her^h&ad. 

“Why did you sayj^at, Mademoiselle Hedwige?” 

The que^on was not adfed itnkind^, but in a 
humbSe, timiS voice that brought a lump to Hed- 
wige’s throat. Tears started from her eyes. 

^Now, no^\^”^aid Felicij, touching her arm,*“if 
you think weyon’t||;now cveryt^ng !” 

“Don’t know what ?” asked Hedwine. blowing her 
nose. 

“Well .,. . everything, Mademoiselle.” 

Ther6 was a silence during which the two women 
looked at each other without idealising that they were 
panting a little, standing by the dummy as it towered 
over them in its protentjpus, fuss^y jacket. 

“I . don’t gras^ what you iwan,’^’ stammered. Hed 
wige. “I don’t understand.” 

“Oh !” replied F^licie, k‘when g lowjly girl Ijke you 
looks so vnhappy, it’s easy enough tb gucss^what it’s 
all about. And then, you know 'well enough that 
servants are neither deaf nor blind, Herbert couldn’t 
believe his eyes when he saw 'Monsieur . . .” 

« “Monsieur whflr ? ” 

iVie dressmaker removed her pince-nez and thrust 
out he’- head slightly. 

“Well . . . M. DolTnge.” 

Hedwige instinctively drew back. 

“I ^on’r have vou mention M. Dtilange, " she«aid 
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in a muffled voice; but she iiea, she lodged with her 
whole he^t to haft^^ him mentioned, and she knew 
that something was«bout to be said fiiat she dreaded 
to hear. 

“It’s, hari'luck mat you should have Tun acro» a 
young man like him,” contin«cd Felicie. “Aifother, 
any other, but not that one, not M. lean’s friend.’’ 

“M. Jean?’’ 

“Yes.- Upstairs, they didn’t^know. They never 
know anything. But ys, below stairs, we suspected 
it. Herbert knew, because lie’si on gpod terms with 
the baker’s wife. And then, there was thpt scene in 
the courtyard. Didn’t you hear about it r \^u were 
out, perhaps, and of bourse no one told you of it.’’ 

“No. I don’t understand, I know notlhn^ ’’ 

“Naturally, a girl shoujdn’t know about such 
things,” said Felicie, putting her arm around Blan- 
chonnet’s waist, 

A fi^dish smile *slowiy .wrinkled her small face, 
and Hedwige cbuld scarcely recognise her 

“A well brought up young *girl doesn’t know 
about such things,” continued the dressmaker, “but 
we do, below stairs.” 

“Please tdll’me.” 

“So it’s true th^ you don’t know why M, jean 
left town suddenly?” whispered the dressmaker. 

“Why, no.” 

“And ^ou don’t know cither what kind of person 
M.JDolange is? 
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Hedwige Ipoked like aii iuum<u that feels a trap 
closing in on it. 

*^“Why are yoii talking to me about M. Dolange?” 

“Because M. Dolapge was M. Jean’s friend.” 

^edwige ^rew white. She leaned agail>st the table. 

'“Wfcll?” she breathed. 

“Don’t you understand.?” asked the dressmaker 
with a conniving Taugh. 

“No.” 

Once more, there was a lonn silence between them. 
Hedwige coulcj hear, the blood buzzing in her ears. 

“I would like you to tell me,” she said finally in a 
toneless'voice. “No one ever tells me anything. I 
"didn’t* know that M. Jean kneiv M. Dolange ... but 
I can’t fce<what’s so extraordinary about that.” 

Felicie took a step towards her and assumed a 
confidential tone : “If L were, you, I’d look around 
me, Mademoiselle Hedwige. There’s no lack of 
gentlemen in this town. , But it’5 no^igood thinking 
of men lijce M. Jean or M. Dolange.’ 

“What’s the matter with M. Jean?” asked Hed- 
wige, drawing back a little. 

M M. Jean is like M. Dolange !” cried Felicie, with 
svdden irritation. r And without stoppilig to think, 
and'out of all patience, she declared : “If you don’t 
understand, I., won’t be the one to tell you. Made- 
moiselle ! To begin with, such things can’t be said.” 

She put on her pince-nez and stared boldly at Hed- 
wige,'who blushed. 
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Hedwdge was on the point of asking a question, 
but checjced herself: there was something defiam 
in the drcfsmaker’s^ttitude and in liie»very obscurs- 
ness of her^speech that seemed like ^a threat, and a 
terrifying ©he. She smiled methani<;afly, and ^e 
smile ckng to her face, like-h jptiask. She made an 
awkward gesture, stretched her ^and towards the 
dummy as though^ tq touch the sletvd<of her jaclcet, 
and after a hesitation, left the rrdom 

Once she vias back® in ^ler bedroom, she stood 
motionless at the window, thinking. <» Her heart still 
thumped, but she made an effort to grow calm, 
clasping her hands tightly. ^ehind her back, ^s she 
did when she was a child and wanted to hold her 
own against her parents or a teacher^ wAo scolded 
her. In the courtyard the concierge was sweeping 
with a big straw, broom that made, a sound like a 
waterfall. Shp listened for a moment, then sat down 
at a litUe tabic And, taking a.sb-^et of monogr^mmed 
blue paper from a chintz box, wrote the following 
letter : 

My dear Jean, I would be most unfeeling if I did 
not answer a letter likf yours, for I realise that ydu 
are filtering and , unfortunately, khow only too t^ell 
what that means, at th{s ve^y moment, when I am 
writing to you. You are th<^ only oneHo tal\ to me 
as though I were grown-up, for, where the rest of 
the world is concerned, it goes without saying piat I 
amxi child; so I find your letter less ol^curr^than you 
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seem to imc^ine, and even tf 1 still lacl( the ex- 
perience my elders are so proud *of possessing, I have 
recently discovered a great deed about tlpe human 
hearf and the vanity the hopes I might entertain. 

, You are tml^appyt I am more unhappy Ktill: I don’t 
hnow who you love^ but that person may very well 
be touched by yotpr feelings and it’s not impossible 
foP you to coftiincfe believing in, happiness. That, as 
far as I am concerned, is impossible. For I am in 
love with a man who cannoC love me. 

t . 

At that pqiiV’ she let her head drop on her arms 
and be^an to sob. For a few minutes this sound 
filled the silence of the Utde room. Her shoulders 
shaking, Hedwige cried with a kind of violent haste, 
and small Childlike screams escaped her. She panted, 
suffocating as though shf had beef\ plvmged into cold 
water and, stopping suddenly, blejv her nose, picked 
up the pen which had fallen on the carpet, and con- 
tinued her letter : , 

^ • I 

You 1{row who I mean, qnd in my present state I 
thin\ it would be too much for me to write his name 
on this paper but, as it seems that you are his friend, 
ytu can measure all the cruelty of a fate that led him 
tb me, so that I lould see him and lose my hehft to 
his face, his eyes and, yey, k is ridiculous to say, fall 
in love with his hair, his mouth, his hands. Oh! Jean, 
I am in such pain. I would lifne to die. I will have 
to die, because his mouth will never be able to tell 
me that it loves me. Life is too h&rd. I do not see 



how anyone could manage to get from Jiour to hour 
with such^ a burden* I am not angry with this man, 
as nature fias created him in such a Jasbion that . 
(She crosse^out the last sentence replaced it 
with this one : ) / am not angry with thi^ man because 
he cannot return the love of ahy^oman. but I resent 
the pitiless fate that is crushing vpe. 

She put her pen^dywjj, paused, .>na»tnen adde3 : 

And now, I am ashamed of^tbhat I am about to 
write and you gre going to find me lac\ing in f ride, 
but 1 have su^ered too much to l(pou{ what pride 
means I want to see the man I am in tcwe with, I 
want to see k,m again. L{sfen, fean. I am t}ot as 
ignorant of the facts of life as you suppose, but I can- 
lot believe what has been hinted to mcy Something 
in me refuses to believe it. >In hny case, although I 
cannot change his^natore, I san at legist try to touch 
his heart by taf\ing to him. He will love me, fean, 
his hea\t will I9ve .ne. ^ beg ydu to write him. 
That is uAiat I dared not^s!^ you amomenfiago. Tell 
him that I will meet him wherever h^ li\es, in the 
public par\ at dusk^, for instance, tell him no matter 
what, but contrive to have me see him again. 

SUP lost her Wad a little as she vs^ote the last li^A 
and stopped suddenly, vyonrjering whether it would 
not be better to tear up the ^hole lette/ and write it 
all over again, but her strength failed her. In an 
almost illegible hand, she scrawled: Much jpve, 
signed her name*and, without pausing, for -j minute, 
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hurried to %post office, dreading that she might 
(hange her mind, as she sometimes did, and think 
Ijetter of it a^the last moment. « Later on she would 
have plenty of time t 9 wonder whether she had acted 
vj^ieely or foo][|shly,fbut she must act and think 
things over afterwards*- For she knew only too well 
that to think thiijgs over meant keeping the letter 
aifd remainiTi^ silent, whe^ she ^wanted to call for 
help. So having stuck stamps on the envelope, she 
threw it into a letter-box and went home. 

Once moy: her room, sne drew the window 

curtains, calmly removed her hat and sat down at 
the dressing-tabl£ ; “I’ye acted,” she said aloud to 
her reflection that silently moWd its lips. Her bosom 
heaved* sli^htjy, and in the silence of the little room 
she repeated the wotd “?cted” wyrh more vigour and 
precision. It c9mforted hertto hpr her own voice. 
She noticed that her cheeks were ^ink, her eyes 
bright j Where wds thf; f'ld woFian ’jbe thought she 
had seennthat morning, in tjiis same mirrow* A girl 
with pleasant^ features smiled at her, even though the 
girl needed powder on her forehead and nose, needed 
W “fix herself up”, as Ulric^ue said. She began to 
hau^h to herself *is she lightly ran the |)ufl ovti* her 
face. What a strange ^dea to he looking at herself 
in the failingdight ! However, she saw well enough, 
and the dusk made her look prettier, lent depth to 
her^eyes. ‘He wouldn’t think me so bad looking,’ 
she thought, ‘in this light. What a ^od thing I slid : 
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at dusk. I’m prettier then. . . .’ How ^ng would it 
take the , letter tS *reach Naples and for Jean tq 
write to (Jaston Dolange? What wovld the latt<y 
do when h«ycceived Jean’s letter? She paused sud- 
denly, the powder *puflf* poised at -her %enead. Wh^t 
would he do? Why, he woiiid,write, of course, she 
would have a letter within ten da^s, within a week. 
Till then she woul^ J^ave to go on Vvfl>g, or pretehd 
to go on living : talk to the Vass«iTrs,to Mme Pauque, 
come and go, iake waUcs, wait. She gave a moan. 
To wait was beyond her strength, Jo ^ait was not 
living, it was dying. 

That afternoon she retu^;ned to^he post office to 
find out when her letter would reach Naples. Forty- 
, eight hours. . . . Five had already elapsed* n3 doubt, 
but time did not go by fast eilough, time ground 
down- the soul of tJiose» who -waited, ,ps she did. She 
pictured her Iptter travelling from hand to hand, in 
stationfs, in Itattan post ‘J)Piccs^ ilnally reaching the 
hotel where someone \vould give it to -Jean and 
then . . . How surprised he would be to know that 
she suffered in this manner. No, he would not be 
surprised. He knew. Pphaps she should have dwslt 
mor?*lengthily on the subject. She should write agaiA. 
But Jean would underst^ind; was he not suffering in 
the same way? “Not as mpch as I am,’’ she mur- 
mured. And she tried to imagine Jean’s grief, since 
he was in grief; but she could not. In her min^ she 
saw^a black-eyedVoman, very elegant and yery cruel. 
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shrieking wi^h laughter at the poor man’s declaration 
9! love, and Jean leaving Franhd'on that account. 
Ycry likely Jie had not expressed him^lf as he 
should,' and also, he«v^as not very attractive, what 
his awjkwardne.'js and serious "^appearance; 
whereas the other, G^slon Dolange . . . She -stopped 
short : she had n(^ thought of Gaston Dolange for 
ovtr five mi]?tit^, and she, blushed, as though she 
had been unfaithfuh,. 

Dinner, tljat^evening, began by being a far more 
silent meid than usual, but Hedwige was scarcely 
aware of it, lost* as she was in a dream that con- 
tinually led her away from the dining-room, where 
the wallpSpe^was imitation Cordova leather, and^ 
the furniture did irt beft to rec^l the most sump- 
tuous period of jhe Freu-h Ranais^ance. It was sultry 
weather and through the open windows the city’s 
muffle^ roar soun&ejl Jiike^a groat, indistinct voice 
continually repeating the saijae thing*. Mmff Vasseur 
and Mme Pauque occasionally exchanged a few 
words in a confidential tone, but neither Raoul nor 
M. Vasseur opened his lips except to eat. A short 
time before the list course, however, an'd just SH the 
manservant had left thq room, Raoul pushed away 
his plate testily and said aloud : 

“To my mind, Ulrique is inexcusable.” 

“l^rique was never aware of anything,” said Mme 
Vasseur. 
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“Her place is here,” said Raoul. “She went away 
because she was Sri^htened.” 

“I beg of you ” said M. Vasseur,^with a nod at 

Hedwige. 

“Oh ! sh^ll ha^e tS kno^y about it, ’ continued 
Raoul. , “This is not the kind of thing that ^an be 
kept secret.” 

Mme Vasseur rose as.he said thkS3»“I shall leSve 
the room, if you don’t stop.” 

“Very well,” replied,Raoul. “I won’t say another 
word.” 

The manservant returned with a dis^i of pears 
stewed in wine. Hedwige looked up at mW Vas- 
seur as the latter sat flown again. 

“What’s the matter?” she aSted. “Has anything 
happened?” 

“Don’t bother ^you» hea^ abou^ that, my little 
girl,” said M. Vasseur gently. “I’m quite sure that 
everytlyng wilk be ^11 righ|:.” 

His enpressioh was sc^ sad as he turned t» her that 
it lent his face a Rind of majesty. The meal ended 
without any further conversation; then they went, as 
usual, to the drawing-Joom, but after a few minutes 
Mn*f Vassctir left, followed by RSoul who want«?d 
to talk to her about having the roof done over, he 
said. 

When she was alone with M. Vasseur and Mme 
Pauque, Hedwige copld not help glancing a^und 
her<f as thouglf she expected someor'* to come 
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in. The room was loftjf and magnificently propor- 
tioned, and seemed all the larger that evening 
because of the lighting : a singly, lamp on a round, 
marbje-top^d table {)ut a patch of gold in*the dusk, 
but^the presfcncc of^sofgs antf arnlchair/^ouped in 
corneri could lie vaguc^ distinguished, and the pale 
blue satin curtains gleamed faintly under the fes- 
toO!.ied cornices. ^ It was i^ this room that Mme 
Vasseur’s recepdonsi tpok place ancl it was here, by a 
rococo console topped by a yenetianjooking-glass, 
that Hedwige Ij^ad talked to Oaston Dolange. She 
instinctively turned her eyes toward that splendid 
mirror, Vvith the ttnreasonable hope that it still held 
'the reHection of a beloved facd, but that part of the 
room vs^s ^oo shado\^y, it was too dark around her 
and those she sat « with, and whose hands she 
examined with a mixy^e qf anger and sadness, 
because she resented everybody for not being the 
man she was in lov* with^, In a ^rt of unintejligible 
murmur,, she heard Ivl. Va^eur express himself in 
short sentences, interrupted by brtef pauses. Mme 
Pauque said nothing; an amethyst sparkled on her 
loj'ely white hands as she rtibbed them together. 
Finally M. Vassaur rose ancl swiftly kissed i>Jed- 
wige’s brow; she started, as though she had been 
suddenly awajtened. 

“Good night, my bhild,” he said. “My sister-in- 
law will explain it all to you much better than I 
coul^ but I’m very fond of you, a# you lAiow.” 
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He pressed her arm awkwardly and left the room, 
Mme Pauque roae^it that moment. "Without haste, 
she went to one of,the windows arlW half opened it, 
after dravi^g the curtains. 'J'he innocent odour of 
lime bloss^s stole into the jroQpi. 

“My. child,” said Mme Patfqjue arrecuonatay, we 
are obliged to grow accustomed to certain ideas that 
su‘rprise us at first, aiyd I thin^^tht^ you will* be 
greatly astonished to hear w^ I atn about to tell 
you.” 

Hedwige did not . unddi'stand ^ word t)f this 
sentence. She looked at Mme Pauque’s elegant 
silhouette as it moved tOiand fro*in the fafnt light, 
and wondered if she* were ^ot dreaming. 

“A# you know,” said MmeTauque as«sh8 walked 
towards the roun(| table wijh the lamp and sat down 
again, “nothing in ^ife i:^ ever quite permanent. 
Everything moves. It is a kind or law. Yesterday 
we wye talluMg ajjout feyi^ weren’t we ? Jean had 
a room in thisliouse, qn the top floor.” 

“Well.^” asked Hedwige. “Ae’s in Naples, isn’t 
he.?” 

Mme Pauque’s lon^, delicate hand moved a knif k- 
knftCk on t!hd table: ^‘Yes, in Naples.” 

These words wgre said^so slowly and with "such 
obvious hesitation that Hedwige begjin to tremble. 
“Has he changed his address.^’ she asked. 

“Oh !” cried Mme^Pauque softly. “What a strange 
question* but it*goes straight to the heart of the sub- 
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jcct. Howeve|:, there’s scJmething improper in play- 
ing riddles under the present cirAifiastances. I must 
tejl you, my^child, that you will never see him 
again.” 

“twill never see >eai> again?” 

“I^oJ ’ replied Mmc JPauque firmly. “He lies at 
present in Italian soil. Hedwige, you don’t seem to 
understand: J/3an*is dead.” 

Hedwige rote td’^her feet: '^My letter,” she 
whispered. 

“What was ^at?’*? asked -Mme Pauque. “Sit 
down, my child. Jean did not hold a very large place 
in our hearts, but tcan imatrine how much this news 
upsets you.” 

Hedwtge*' walked across the room one way" then 
the other. 

“Dead,” she said. 

“Yes,” replied Mme Pauque, also rising. “He 
was onl j forty, but d man without- mut^h of a future. 
One couldn’t imagine his fu^re, which is always a 
bad sign.” 

She walked about a little and stopped under 
thd chandelier, whose otvstall* shone like droos of 
wiiter. 

“riow did he die?” asked Hedwige at last. 

“Didn’t yourhear what Raoul said a few minutes 
ago? He talked abouf’a stupid accident. No? That 
was t^e stupid accident. Accidents are always termed 
stupid, in such cases, and yet . . .” Hdi hantft opened 
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and closed. “I think you should gg up to your 
room,” she said,* confidentially. “You’ll sleep, 
tonight.” 

Mme PiKxijuc was uoc miltaken. Jledwige w^t 
to bed almost immediately aiSd^dropped into a heavy 
sleep interspersed with long dreqpis which followed 
each other closely ^an4 con£usedSy,*i)ut in wlfich 
Gaston Dolange always appoafed. * Sometimes he 
plunged into fhe river# and came out with dripping, 
golden limbs, and a* laugh that ten;ifjpd Hedwige, 
and she was also afraid that if he tool^ her in his 
arms he would soil her djess; buf he hancied her a 
letter, then another ^nd yet another, and all these 
letter s'disappeared like birds in flighty Sfhd^enly he 
rushed up to herewith a knift that was long and 
bloodstained to jhe hilt, hhe wqjrc gasping, and 
called Ulriqijj: in a strangled voice. 

Midliight stfuck# She ^»n| to fleep almos^t once, 
and thefe he \vas agair^ He was dressed,*this time, 
and laughed as ^le showed her something that she 
could not see. “Here, now look, here,” he said. 
But she did not know* what he meant, she could «ee 
nofffing; tlien he threw her on tfte ground, put llis 
arms around hereneck, ajjid Mme Pauque’s voice 
whispered : “Accidents arc^always termed stupid, in 
such cases . . .” At that moment Hedwige felt that 
the ground opened gpntly under her body, an^ that 
she* slipped into*a hole which was exactly her length. 
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she tried to ^ove unsuccessfully. Her shrieks of 
terror woke her as daylight appeared through the 
shutters and ijiarked the carpet with yellow stripes. 

Her first m^ugnt^wa'j ror tne letter foat she had 
written Jean. It woi\|d»probabIy be sent back- to her, 
as she had writtei\ her address on the back of the 
en^lope; but# fha- idea that/t npd^ht fall into Mme 
Pauque’s hands sickhped her, and she decided, from 
then on, to watch for the (i^livery qf every mail. 
How much si,hc<^egrctted having allowed herself to 
be drawn jnto confidences, and above all, having 
asked Jean to arrange jfor her to meet Gaston 
Dolange again ! She had called on a dead man for 
help. Jt d6ad pian . These words had little 'mean- 
ing for her, as she hid nf ver seen# anyone dead, and 
it seemed unim£^ginable<that Jean .should no longer 
be alive. He had been absent, a short tjme ago. He 
continued to be absent He» wa^ simply long 

way off. 

The letter did not return. Hedwige wandered 
about the house without leaving it for four days, 
dlfeading that sohieone might intercept her ftfail. 
She pretended to have Ijeadaches, which were put 
down to emotion. Once or twice Mme Vasseur tried 
to make her go out with her, but was not too press- 
ing, ^r Hedwige’s company bored her. As for Mme 
Pauaue. she keot a deep silence, anti almost always 



happened on Hedwige as sHe returned from the con- 
cierge’s lodge. Afld almost unconsciously, the two 
women engaged in a kind of gam^ which consisted 
in causing^or avoiding encounters of sucji a trifling 
nature thaf? in tlfe or9inary,waiiy, tli^Vould p^ver 
have been noticed. They smiled without exclftmgmg 
a word when they chanced tg meet, and Mme ' 
Pauque looked down aj the gitl’s Jiaip^s while Hed- 
wige looked up at pallid, synjiftetriffal features that 
were complexly expressionless. 

One evening a servant handed a l|jter to Hedwige; 
she took it from the silver tray with an e^erness that 
she immediately regretted not Itaving be1:ter con- 
cealed, for she saw^ smife in Herbert’s eyes and* 
feeling suspicious, turned to ^e Mme I^u^ue com- 
ing up *to her. '^here waj a moment of hesitation, 
then Hedwige ^lanc»d at||the envelope and recog- 
nised the biff, arrogant handwriting, 

“Ulrique,”^he iema»k^d^siir^ly. 

“I know,” ‘said Mpie Pauque, goin^ past her, 
“Ulrique is confmg back.” 

The letter, in fact, said little else. 

1 will be home Surfday, wrote Ulrique. As\ Benthe 
to*ttl{e mf^tte suit out of its ha^and air it. I don’t 
want to smell of r^oth-hallj. Remind me to tefl you 
about two things. 

That was all. The snort note was not signed, and 
it went without saying that when Hedwige ^ould 
ask her cousin^hat were the two things she was to 



be told, the answer woufd be a shrug : “If you think 
I can remember !” 

Hcdwige renfained motionless, holding the en- 
velope. UJirique’s retprn upset her. Sho had often 
apjpf^aled to her\ montaily, bdt shd thou^t that she 
had gdne away for a^ vnry long time; and now, the 
idea that her cousin would be home in a couple of 
days disturbecJAcp" greatly, Ijpcause at present every- 
thing was quitt different. Everyfiiing? What did 
everything mean ? Perhaps itrmcant tjjat everything 
within'her had ^.hanged*. 

That night she decided to call on the antique 
dealer tKe next afternoon. »' The fact was that when 
*01rique returned such a thing would be far more 
difficulty blit tomorrow, between the two last'mails, 
she could go out for &n hpur. Thj; house wis empty 
around six o’clock. M. ^asse^ir and Raoul had not 
returned from their offices, and as for Mme Vasseur 
and her sister, they*had Ijecn invted»to a reception 
which .wq; lid last until dinner-time 

Hedwige always telt comforted When she took a 
decision, no matter what it was. She then had 
moments of extreme rapture‘and her heart grew 
lighter, as though^a miracle had taker! ^lace. *And 
what would she say to ^lette? . That, she did not 
yet know. She would be guided by inspiration, at 
the very last moment!' The important thing was to 
act. “To act,” she said to herself aloud, in her silent 
bedroom, as she gazed in the mirr&r witli a hard. 
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stern face. Staring at herstlf for a moment she said 
more loudly: “l»must act, or die.” 

Such words hacj a strange resoifcince at an nour 
when evl^one was asleep, and she repeated them 
with even^eate^pleifcure t^an,she !ia(> had the^rst 
time. . So, while other people reste(f in their be*ds, 
she was awake, her hair over*her shoulders, saying * 
t<3 that woman in the nurror that sjieymust act or die; 
and she said it t5 night, to silence, ^o solitude, and 
she could not help thjnking she looked beautiful at 
a moment when wJrds friftagbl with such ifteaning 
parted her lips. 

The next day, at about Tihlf-past six, she ran to th# 
antiqfte dealer. Arlette was about to close her shop, 
and greeted her visitor witli ejiclamafions of joy. 

“You ! What a siyprisej I dared not write, but 
I’ve been thinking about you. Ah! no, we aren’t 
goin^ to staVhfrf* 1 Tih^ tim(% I’ll take you up to 
my flat#” 

After locking the door, she Oirectcd Hedwige to 
the winding staircase which led to a*dark, cosy little 
apartment. Shutter# tempered the warmth of ,the 
setting suif, Snd on a'large Persia® rug narrow strips 
of light set the lyight colours of the wool aSlaze; 
big orange flowers stood out against a dark ground, 
arresting attention and holdiflg it spellbound. 

“Lovely, isn’t it?” asked Arlette, following Hed- 
wige’s fidmirifig gfance. “I paid four thousand 
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francs for it lastcycar. It’s*Worth five at present. Let’s 
sit down, my !iittle Hedwige.” 

Seizing her haftd, she sat very c|pse to Hedwige on 
a large Regency settee covered in shot^lilk. By 
degrees, the ^urhitufe Ijecamd visible ii/jthe dusky 
light, bouquet of red roses stood on a table with 
delicately curved legs, and filled the room with a 
mekneholy frai^r£|Jice. 

“Shall I turn 6n the J,ight.?” asked Arlette, jingling 
the bracelets that slid over IjLer arms^. “No, you 
wouldnft care f^ it?.. It’s the prettiest time of the 
day . . . I’ll get you a drink.” 

“Thank you,” sad Hedw,’ge, “nothing for me.” 

She wanted to draw a^ay a little for she did not 
like any<Aie to touch hdr, and Arlette sat far toov:losc, 
but the cushions were so^deep and soft that- it was 
difficult to move.^ All o^. a sudden, she laid her fist 
over her heart and whispered : 

“I have somethingito say.t« you^” 

“Something to say to me,’’ said A'xlette, fuming 
little, animal eyes toWard her. “Oh !*^how moved she 
is! Speak, my child.” 

want the address of . . . yAu know who . . .” 

♦The sentence foil into a deep silenle? thennhe 
dealeV grasped Hedwige’s hand aqd murmured : 

“My poor child ! I knew it. When I saw you stand- 
ing in the shop, with that tragic expression . . . Listen 
to me. We’re going to talk together like two old 
friends. I see only too well that you flomplelely nv.s- 
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understand the young maniin question, but you’re in 
love, and love is ipfiiething that can’t bfe argued. You 
want to* write to Wm, eh.? That’s*not the thing <o 
do. To ft^n with, a letter is somefliing tangiWe, 
and you ij(S|rcr can teH what i*t might become in the 
hands.of a lad like young D^lange.”Hedwige &fide 
a gesture. “Oh ! don’t be aniToyed. If you want to 
‘Write to him, it’s because you \n?b.nt to see him^and 
if you want to s«fc mm, well, ypu still. Arlette will 
take care of that. You shall see him here, in this very 
room. Aren’t you glad?” 

Hedwige looked at her without ^t^ord, but tears 
rolled down her’cheeks.^ 

“Come now,” coitinu&i Arlette in a lower voic% 
“we’te crying, but those are tears of joy^argn’t they? 

I can't* say I believe in miraclgs whete such a young 
mart is concerned, but I wonder, seeing that you’re 
so pretty, I won*der . . .” 

“Fm nofVgry j^retty^” said I^cdwige, bursting into 
sobs. 

Arlette’s anus clo*sed on ter, as on so much 

“Weep,” she saiek, “weep on Arlette’s bosom. It 
will do y»i#good, aftd it won’t the first time that 
I’ve comforted girls like you; bat I’m sorry f%r you, 
little Hedwige. HoW will you’ve chosen your tor- 
mentor ! However, I’ll tefl y»u what to do. You two 
shall meet, in this corner. The sights this room has* 
sgen ! Ah ! ifiit could only talk, ha ha !” 
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She laughed suddenly cand hugged a struggling 
Hedwige witR all her strength.* «. Brusquely they 
paJrted, gasping aulittle, and Hedw^^ge blew her nose. 

•^How upset'wc are, the pair of us,” saj^ Arlette, 
running her fingers trough her hair, “(f^nd I feel 
so Sorrjfcifor yoh. I see ^nly too clearly all thf mis- 
takes you’re going td make — and I want to help 
you. 

The room grew sbadowy, then,* and Hedwige’s 
voice whispered : 

“Do you promise thgt Fll see.kim here?” 

“I promise,*’ said Arlette with theatrical good 
nature. VThat ytyjng Derange of yours would 
walk across the whole to\^A jusfrto have a drink. It 
might open^your eyes- to talk with him a little, 
perhaps.” 

“And when shall I see him?” 

“Give me three Bays. I’il drop you a note. 

“Three days !” cricjl Hedw^e despaiiihgly. ^ 

“Well,*come back thi day after tomorrow. I’ll tell 
him I have a surprise^or him. ^fhat always works.” 

“Oh,” said Htdwige, “it would be better not to 
talk about a surprise.” 

“Poor little thing! She’s afrjfid he mlglit be dij>- 
appoimted. But you can make yourself easy on that 
point : you won’t be the suVpriSe.” 

Hedwige blushed in the* dark, was about to ask a 
question, but held her tongue. 

“Wtfat’s to be understood as a surprif-e,” nftittered 
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Arlctte, “is not in the Icalt what ypu imagine. I£ I 
knew where to preach him, I’d call l!im up, but at 
this tiine of day 

“Wha\plid you say?” asked Hedwige. 

“Noth^g. I v^as thinkii^ aloud? You’ll see him, 
never. fear, but . . . Oh! mjybe I shouldn’t «ay fliis. 
It’s about our dear Ulrique . .* . She promised to ask* 
*me to your house — whjr, the very ^a^ of the recej^tion 
at which you mtt*Gaston Dolangef ^Jeed I tell you 
that she didn’t invit^ me ? I was a little ‘vexed with 
her on that accoun#, jiot nfucb, bepuse you*can’t be 
vexed for long with such a beautiful *woman, but if 
you could . . .” 

“It I could?” 

A?lette leaned towards hef and whijpefed in her 
ear: 

“If you could" aslj Mni^ Vasseui; to invite me to 
her house I There I I’ve let it out,” she added, squeez- 
ing ^iedwigt’s h^d. ‘,‘C)h ! doji’t think I’m bargain- 
ing with you*. You’ll see tftat pretty youjj^fellow of 
yours, but evePything would l5e on a better footing 
if I were received by your family . * . once. You see, 
it would improve nfy standing with my customers.” 

^Yes,’^stid Hed%e. “I’ll Vy.” 

“ ‘I’ll try’ isn’t enough for me,” replied Aifctte in 
a falsely playful voice. ‘^What would you think if I 
said I would try to have? y<Pu meet young Dolange 
again?” ^ 

“OW I promise to !” cried Hedwige. 
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Arlctte burst <^ut laughkig. - 

“You and I get on so well together,” she said. 
“It’s extraordinary that we shoul<J, not have met be- 
fore, but that’s Ulrique’s fault. By the w/y, you’re 
not to say a w^rctto yirique abbut (Au: littl^ plot. We 
had tetter take ‘advantage of her being away.”. 

' “I won’t breathe a* word of it, and I think that 
Ulrique should je^fy not know about it. I’m afraid 
of Ulrique . . . Anyway, I don’t kho*w why I say this. 
She is so very nice ” 

“Nicaf Oh, certainly n^/t !” critd Arlette. “Lovely, 
deep, mysterious as a mountain lake, attractive, 
yes . . .” 

Hedwige got up : “I itafast gO)>’ she said. 

“Not yet,’,’ answered* the dealer, pressing a button. 

A small lanAp with a pink shade gave i>uch a 
gentle light that Hedwi^ie w^s unaware that the 
shadowy room grew lighter. 

“I haven’t shown you my treasufes,”*Mid Arlette, 
“ — whatl' call my treasVires.” 

She rose and opened the drawer of & rococo console 
from which she* took out an album before lighting 
another lamp that stood on the hinged leaf of a 
mahogany desk. 

“Come here,” she said. 

Hedwige hesitated for an ins'tant and obeyed. The 
antique dealer clasped the ’album to her breast. 

“I’m not sure whether I should,” she remarked. 
“And ^et, I think so. My poor Hedwige, I coiftd have 
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introduced you to far ift-ettier lads than young ^ 
Dolange.” 

The album was suddenly laid on*the desk flap ahd 
opened ^,the first page. Th^ light sKone full on a 
group of Jf*ur photofraphs,th;it were ^ little larger 
than postcards. At first, Hedwige ^id no? unfler- 
stand, then her glance fell on the portrait of a young 
man who smiled witjji the girea j:st assurance. •The 
one next him appeared morg«seri(fLis and wore an 
unbraided nplitary Hedwige raised* her eyes to 
meet the dealer’s ittentiv? stare. ,Arlette Ifegan to 
smile and laid a finger with a ruby red nail on one 
of the likenesses. 

“This one.” she Whispered. 

“What do you mean.?” asked Hedwigef “Who is 
it.? 1 dbn’t know him.” 

“•Of course you df^n’t,’ ^aiu n.r^ejte slowly, as she 
closed the album, “but he’s better looking than 
youi^ Dolange, *ind ^Jiat one'*vould have fallen in 
love vwth yofl ...” 

Hedwige fdlt the blood fushing to her face 
and remained motionless, not knowing what to 
say. 

•We’ll*flfid you a sweetheart^” whispered Arjptte 
at last, and Hedjvige felt her breath on her rifeck. 

After a moment of uncertainty, Hedwige stretched 
out her hand as though sh^ wanted to drive some- 
thing away. She had felt frightened for a little while, 
withoift knowing why, and did not knowhow to 
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leave a room whjere everything suddenly appeared to 
be so mysterious. 

'^^‘No,” she sd* 

With a violent eflfoft she managed tOf'feach the 
door^ and tufnecl tp, Aflette, * whd' smit^ at her, 
molionltss. 

“So I’m to come back the day after tomorrow 
jiskoril Hedwige i<‘afher hoarsejy. 

“The day afteCtomqrrow,” replied Arlette gently. 
Walking ahead of Hedwige, sly^ led her, to the stairs. 
A few Seconds l^er, Hefiwige-'^as out of the shop 
and in the street. 

She woke with a start at*(iawn! there was someone 
... the rodtaj^she was siffe of it, a man hidden bdhind 
the curtains, and her 4ieart began to thump 'in her 
breast while sherh^ard thq hiss rf terror in her cars. 
Her panic-stricken hand fumbled for the switch of 
her bedside lamp an«!- sudden’ y the room appeared. 
No one wa^' there. A bhd sang in the 'oig linden in 
the courtyard and the air smelt goo'd. She tried to 
remember her (fream and could not quite succeed. 
The; room looked as usual, although it had the some- 
what curious aspect of places that are dra’^^cd out df 
the difkness where they have beeij fast asleep, like 
living beings. Obviously, no one was hidden behind 
the curtains; there woulfi not have been room enough, 
but Hedwige once more was terrified at the idea that 
they might part to let someone come Rito thi roonv, 
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because that, and that only^remaine^ in her mind of 
a strange dream, tif^ore real and far mhre disturbing 
than reality. She gj'adually calmed^lown, and wifh 
a kind oAgratitude let her eyes wander around hir. 
The wall^'^urnifure,*banal.en£ravfngS, everything 
told her not to be afraid. 

She lay back in bed, but did hot turn out the light, 
and went to sleep at once. In her*di^ams she sa»^ a 
humbly dressed %ian who smiled •at her silently. 
Hours went by, it segmed, then the stranger came 
close to the bed, leaded ovA Hedv^ige and tenderly 
laid his hand on her forehead. She cried and woke 
up in tears. 

Her first thought was fo? the next day : in a littld 
over nwenty-four hours, she would rfe» Gaston 
Dolange again, but life had tabe ensured till then; 
the .moment when .they were to, meet must be 
reached, as an immense space is crossed to attain an 
objective. lil'^kf^sting^ washing, talking to one an- 
other, Jind that meant traveflifig towards occasion 
which she dreaded anS longed for at the same time 
that meant going to fhe dimly lit ft>om where the 
antique dealer had sllbwn her the album. How mpcl 
like»a dreJnf had evd’ything seerped for the last 
days! Life no longer appeared real or it appcarec 
real in a different m5nn?r. Hedwige rememberec 
Arlette’s cryptic smile as She^opened that album oi 
photographs. And that blood-coloured fingernai 
laid beliw thcvsmiling young man’s face. H?dwig( 
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dreaded that UHque shduld hear about all this, but 
Ulrique woulH not be back for tvfo days and Arlette 
>^^uld not spe£c, because Arlette was afraid of 
Ulrique. 

f^r, mind* filled ^vitji thesfc thihgs, flje left her 
room ^ little fater and» was about to go down the 
oaken staircase when a hum of voices, followed by a 
muffled noise, ^Stof)ped her at^e top of the steps. She 
turned instinctively. c’|’he sound ca^Aie from another 
part of the house and was suc(;eeded by deep silence. 
Hedwi^e hesitat^ and then, in^ead of going down, 
returned to her room and left it through another 
door which opened on a ,'ong passage with walls 
hung in red linen. By ghing in that direction, and 
making tx detour thrcAigh a small library whOre no 
one ever set f&)t, yem reached the grand Staircase 
whose pale grey garble steps spread proudly around 
their axis like a large fan held by an invisible 
thumb. 

Hedwigf crossed the landing and stepped motion- 
less, her hand on thfc wrought iron Utair-rail. At the 
very bottom of 'the stairs, less than a yard from the 
large, glazed front door, lay something black. She 
held her breath, k was a trunk, a klnll of Ihng, 
narrefw chest fitted with two iron handles. In the 
cheerful light of that April morning, sunbeams 
lightly touching the vi^uite walls, the trunk gave an 
impression of dreadful sadness that no words could 
convey, for it spoke of soUtude and<>despah in the 
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mute language of things v^ich is npt the language 
of human beings^ 

One glance was^ enough for H«lwige to realise 
what it ^s. ‘It’s Jean’s trunk,’ she* thought ariti, 
moving bacjp, shomuMnured a senteficc^that she her- 
self scarcely heard : 

“He is dead.” 

It struck her like a revelation. 'She could not Ij:ep 
her eyes from tht ^oocien che.^, fos \ bond existed 
between herself and this object, a very stfong bond, 
she felt withTiorror^and hor iippression was^hat the 
trunk attempted to convey a messa^ ft her. 

A door openeti and ^ade hef start.. £he took 
refuge in the little »librat^, and from there heard 
MmeiVasseur’s dry voice giving orders. ^t,the same 
instant^ Hedwige’s legs gaye v^ay and she dropped to 
the .floor without uttering *a sound. .Darkness swept 
over her like a %hcet. 

When sht^ame to she wondered what had hap- 
pened do her,«an^ tremblefl ftt the though* that she 
might have betn seeft lying at the foot of a long 
writin*g-table, for the Itbrary door had remained ajar; 
but people rarely w«nt into that part of the house, 
aneVshe rtirjiback todier own ropm. 

The day passed quietly, as usual. The tw^ men 
went to their offices; Mm? Vasseur and her sister left 
the house in the afternooA, ORch bent on a rovfnd of 
calls. The trunk was not mentioned, and disappeared 
alpiost *6t on(». Hedwige felt tempted to inquire 
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about it at lunch, but an ^tircly different subject was 
discussed andi she dared not askt-t^e question that 
could be read iniJber eyes. It seemed to her''that she 
ntfed only say i “Where is the black tnrnl^?’’ for this 
funereal oB]e':t to a^ar suddenly-in tly^middle of 
the fable; but donversatjon turned on a rather .risqu^ 
play that was to be pel formed by a Parisian company 
durj^g the following month, at the finest theatre ifi 
town. Mme Vasseu,^ declared that this would be a 
great event’ and wondered if it would be possible to 
be seenfjit the play on the first night. Of course, there 
were screened boxes for those who wished to see 
without beirig seep, but tl^se seats were most un- 
comfortable. 

“If the, play raises a fcandal,” said Raoul, “I -don’t 
wish it to be said that,we were seen there.” - 

“Wait for the j^lay to be reviewed,” said M. Yas- 
seur. “Critics will set the lead. Ydu can go later.” 

“Yes, but the first .oerformance ! ” cried Mme Vas- 
seur. .“The first nighfWill be the most interesting 
one.” 

They argued about the play until coffee-time, but 
Hedwige no longer listened. She saw the trunk in 
place of the epergnq of red flowers, and in- the trian^c 
was hgir letter. Had the trunk been opened.? Had 
her letter been found .? No one said a word about all 
this. The conversationswoald have been no different 
if the trunk had never been set down at the foot of 
the staircase. Hedwige wondered wttether '..he h%d 
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not imagined it all, and f»r a monjent took refuge 
in the thought, though it were a ftielter against 
unhappiness. Hf^wever, it was •unreasonable ^o 
believe tfcjt she had not seen whaf her memdiry 
pictured ^h siith flithful,pr^cisidn;*and, passing 
from x>ne extreme to the, other, dnee m»re %he 
imagined the trunk to be on &ie table, but of a far ' 
greater length, and in this chest* w^s Jean, and in 
Jean’s hand wa? the Iftter |he ha(^ written him. 
A little cry of distress rose to her lips. Four heads 
turned to her. 


“What’s the matter, my child?” asked Mme 
Pauque. 

Hedwige blushed^withoilt answering. 

“She doesn’t go out enouglf,” said Ra^uU “When 
Ulriquh comes l iome. I’ll tell her to look after her.” 

“Don’t yq|i fee*l wgll?” ^sked Vasseur. 

“Oh, yes, perfectly well,” replied Hedwige. “I 
don’t; know*\>hy ^crie^opt. I 'j^as thinking of some- 
thing.” 

“She was uiinKing of sometfftng,” repeated Raoul 
with a knowing smile! 

Once she was alofle in the house, Hedwige \yent 
up fo her^rflom and'walked through it to go dqwn 


the passage — the pne hung in red linen — again# Like 
a child, but a child t!iat played in real earnest, she 
tried her best to believe in*thi? impossible : it*was not 
really four in the afternoon, but ten in the morning, 
and sHh was* going towards the grand staircase 
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because she had^just hear»i a noise coming from that 
direction; shd passed through thi'.litde library, she 
advanced and now she stood on the marble landing 
aifd laid her hand on the wrought iron stJM^-rail, eyes 
closed, Jieart'^duTmppg., If th£ triflik wr^ there . . . 
Bul'*horv could* such id'^as flit through her mind? 
She opened her eyes.*^ There was nothing, nothing 
butithe large, ^yor^h flagstones, but she looked at the 
spot where she “had .i^en the trunk and felt that if 
she stayed' there long enough, she would end by 
seeing it once more. 

Seized with f^ar suddenly, she went back to her 
room for'^helter. What to, do? At times, it seemed 
erf utmost importance to' recover possession of her 
letter and, at others, & matter of indifference:^ She 
did not care if tlie whf>le town knew that she was in 
love with Gastqn^Dolange and, that she had begged 
the unfortunate Jean to arrange for' her to meet the 
young man again. A little over fwenty-four hours 
divided' Hhf from the ihdment when i?he wo^ald see 
him again. The ideii filled her with' rapture. Then 
she imagined Rdoul reading certain sentences in her 
letter, and reddened with angei*? 

The trunk had p’^obably beeii taken \!|5'to Jefirfs 
roomt'She tiptoed up to the top storey. The servants 
were in the pantry, at that hour; she ran no risk of 
being obseived, but wa^ careful, however, to be very 
'quiet, and walked down the passage leading to the 
room that Jean would never see again.^^The d&or was 
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at the end of the passage, pointed gr<^, with an olive- 
shaped brass knob^ Deep silence reigifcd in this part 
of the house, and |dedwige had th8 impression tlfat 
the whol^ dwelling became al^ve and observant. Stie 
stretched ^«t hei'han?!, turi^edg^he !cnab in her fist, 
right, then left. The door was locked. 

Hedwige waited a few secomjs, then tried once 
^more to open the door. The soi^ic^of the knob as 
it turned filled Ae siletlce, b^ tht? 5oor held fast. 
Then she called Jean iji a whisper. 

The dead man’s rAme strfcck the ^ir, went through 
the thickness of the panel, wande^e(^ through the 
empty ikile room whei^ he had liveS. ‘'•Hedwige 
started and looked atoun^ fler. If anyone had heard 
her, %he would have been tdken for a#luJiatic, but 
there \^as no cne in the passagi. Through a fanlight 
above her h^d s^e sjw th^ pale b^ij sky, and across 
it sailed tattered clouds, like pieces of torn white lace. 
Nevey before* hat^ she fxperiensed such deep loneli- 
ness. Leaning'her head agamit the door, jlJ^ allowed 
herself to drift Sway once more*on the current of her 
habitual thoughts an<3, rather tharf call up a dead 
man, she mentally c£led up the living one who njadc 
htr^ufferfliSie fancied him to be*the door and ki^ed 
it again and aga^n, layii^ her lips on the w<>oden 
surface with a kind of furious, desperate tenderness. 

Some time after, she went fway, sad and ashamed, 
and walked down to her bedroom on the next floor. 
Ifrstruflc hcr*sud(fcnly that her letter was*not ir 
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Jean’s room, bu^ somewteere else in the house : that 
appeared to Ker as an unquestio^ieble and obvious 
faW. The trunk fead been opened, /Jie letter removed. 
Everybody ^ would be |)ack in a little IcsfAhan two 
houri. She fesdlve4 to^take jftivaiftage whatever 
tinSe wfis left to exploro-a few drawers. ' . 

The first room s|:ie went to was Mme Pauque’s. 
Wa^-ls paperedriif dull grey tinged with mauve, 
purple velvet cvl]rtains,,at tHfe windows, it presented 
an indefinable aspect of austerity and fastidiousness. 
A boucfjet of ^ white roses bloonhng in a crystal vase 
scented the air and was the first object to attract 
attention.*' In an -angle of the room an Empire 
dressing-table, severely shaight fcut provided with a 
great nuliib«^r of brushes, combs, botdes and boxes 
of cosmetics, testified ^o the care that Mme Pauquc 
took of her perspiy and alfo to t^e good^, opinion that 
she had of her outward appearance. A plain 
mahogany bed, grave and, a'’rrovv, spoke of sound 
sleep, ana ijepelled, with a kind of mut^ violence, any 
idea of voluptuousness. Hedwige '‘noticed pn the 
mantelpiece a sihall photograph, half concealed by 
the, foot of a silver candlestick, \^hich reproduced the 
features of the deceased M. Phuque, d’handsdfnC, 
well-fed man, but whose likeness \Yas yellowing. 

It frightened Hedwige a little to be in this room 
and she*thought that ^ae would drop dead if Mme 
Pauque suddenly put in an appearance, but she knew 
that she had nothing to fear as Mn/c Pauque had 
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gone out with Mme Vasseu* A tallj^oy the win- 
dow presented its«^lished surface to the light, and 
in certain places locked like tortois<?-shell, but each 
one of itrfi seven drawers was locked* and resisteSl 
Hedwige’s^offortsf so %he ditected Hbr •attention to 
another part of the room. 

At the head of the bed a smalf door, covered in the 
same paper as the walls^ was almd^t invisible; ye^ a 
cut glass knob betrayed* it, th<? more since a 
sunbeam struck this pbject and turned ^t into a 
, diamond. Hedwigc? remeriibered ^ hanging cup- 
board where Mme Pauque kept h^r clothes and, 
seized wich sudden curiqpity, crossed t&e Jlddth of 
the room. She would notj be sure, find her letter 
in a chpboard, but then she heftl only see® this dark, 
roomy Closet two or three«timcs in her life, and it 
was connected in her, min^ with gljpst stories; the 
desire to cast an eye over4t was so strong that it made 
her fofget hersoth^ woijries for |he time being. And 
then, it would have been absuW to feel fri^lftened in 
the lovely light 0f afternoon. 

She turned the knob and the door*opened. Hed- 
wige saw nothing, ai* first, but smelt a light, agrpe- 
abie bdoui'^Hat seemed made up ®f twenty differqpt 
perfumes; and as, her eyes grew accustomed t« the 
darkness, she discerneefher aunt’s dresses, hanging in 
perfect order and completely Aotionless. It Was this 
immobility which struck Hedwige, for she remcm- 
besed thSlt as athild’she fancied that all these dresses 
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moved a little,^ if you looked at them long enough, 
and that a hand, then a face, a^^pcared between the 
folds of matenal; and recallhig her terror, she 
shuddered involuntarily. 

Taking afstip f 9 rwgrd, sift stihnbled, over some- 
tlfingcand could not ♦keep from crying out. She 
pushed the clothes aside slightly to see better, thrust 
her arm in. 4Jl(of a sudden, she had a lump in her 
throat and in*-’hero ^ears the alifiost imperceptible 
hissing noise which, for her was a sign of fear : at 
her fett, sure epou^,’ahe recognised Jean’s trunk.. 

For a few seconds she remained bent, dazed by this 
discovery, and suddenly yhe realised that drops of 
'tsweat' ran down hef 'Webcad to her cheeks. 
Straightening up with an effort, she backed 'but of 
the closet and' closed «thet door by pushing if to with 
both hands. Sl^e shool^ fronv head t^ foot. For a 
moment she looked at the^sunbeam which showed 
her ^he cut glass kcob, and,the ^hoh* room seemed 
decked w^i^th funereal majesty, in the peaceful still- 
ness of the afterno<!fli. 

She went out almost at a run and sat on the stairs 
up til she recovered; finally, Hbr mind grew calmer 
apd she thought her fright ridiculous.'*' ''I’et she did 
not i<eturn to Mme Pauque’s room, but walked up a 
flight to visit Mme Vasseur's: a huge, disorderly 
apartment, with clothes flung on the bed and over 
' the backs of armchairs, with bottles of toilet water 
cluttering up the mantelpiece and imllindrs’ bacid- 
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boxes obstructing the way Ijptwccn j^ieccs o£ furni- 
ture. Hedwigc o]^ed the drawers of> a 'commode 
and closed them in discouragement :oit was only ton 
clear that the letter was not to be found there. ‘It'i 
in the trunk,’ said a voice inside her l2ead.' 

“No,’’ ‘•.aid Hedwige aloud^ 

She walked down a passage ^pd entered Raoul’s 
lFoom. Here, within walls papere*^^ ill pink witl^ a 
red stripe, triumphed trio mostovirilc rieatness and 
banality. Stiff armchairs suggested a seated position 
rather than a temptation to^ rest. Above th(» brass 
bed hung a diploma together with photographs of 
relatives and a general vieiy of an ironworks. > A desk 
with a closed hinged Jeaf, la-bedside table, that was < 
all. Not a book. Hedwige’s -ixprcssioniWins heavy 
with sadness as she looked aroui^d her. ' If Raoul had 
laid hands on^the wrenched letter, it ^ust be hidden 
in the desk, and that wa^ locked, obviously. Which 
drawer was siif to searc^? Thei;f were no drawers. 
Yes, there wasuine. The^iftlA bedside tabiC had a 
drawer with a biass knob. Hedwige opened it. 

The drawer made a' kind of whispering as it 
slipped through its -grooves, and Hedwige saw 
nothing at nrtt but a packet of toljacco and a box of 
matches; then, at the very back, something shirting. 
She hesitated for an flistaht, once more with the 
strange feeling that the w^lol^ house watched 'her 
every movement attentively. Finally, she stretched 
out,a finger ancbtouched a metallic object. She knew 



at once that it was Kaq);! s revolver. It so happened 
.hat Ulriquflt.had talked to Hedvjge more than once 
i^out this weapon, one that its owner wduld never 
tave dream^ of putting under lock an^ key, any 
more thdn ke )^ould have lockecf »p his ^ipe or razor. 
LHfiqye explained to^er cousin, with a^ contemp- 
tuous laugh, that fd Raoul the revolver replaced the 
:qurage he It^k^; for the brusque, blustering lifJe 
man was frfgbten^d. “N®t thStthe’d ever dare use 
.1,” she hdded in her sibilant voice, “but the cun 
reassns’es him.” 

These words came back to Hedwige and she 
picked op the revolver t^ examihe it more closely, 
[der hand shook a littletlfiit sh^had a weird sensation 
is she fengpred the dangerous object, one that spoke 
pf death. If was ^sm^ller than she would have' 
thought, .col(Jer, less heavy. Her finger gently 
touched the trigger, an5 wjjh a sU^vefoi horror and 
pleasure she pointed the barrel ^moqth at her face. 
(Mmost* a minute paAcfi before she could l^ing her- 
self to turn the small, brutally sbuped and wicked 
abject aside; vhen the strahgeness of her attitude 
hlled her with sudden dreads and she replaced the 
weapon at the ba^k of the drSwer. 

TShe clock in the drawing-room struck five. Hed- 
wige heard the strokes tlirouljh the floor. The faint, 
thin Iktle noise brouglit her back to everyday life and 
she felt secretly grateful to it, but almost immediately 
she ftiought ‘He doesn’t love me’, aid her^cyes felled 
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with tears. What meaning«could tlyrc bf to living 
on this earth if she*was not loved.? What use were 
her arms, her head .her feet? What*sense was thefe 
in the beating of a ^eart, the ceaseless work of limgs 
drawing ir^air an!!l driving it,out again? Her body 
was her (fwn self. She was those useless hands, with 
t|ieir delicate skin, and under tlieii* skin, blood and 
bones. What on earth c^uld all tn^^ .*ii|ean ? She had 
no idea what to dfi with fhe wjjj»le of her being as it 
moved about space, juffcring.* To go here, to stay 
•there, no longer had*^ meahing. §he shouW have 
been nowhere, as she was not loved. 

She left the room and began to wander ifinalessly 
through the house. Life weiA by. That was the most' 
important thing — ^that life shoitld go b^ iltitikshe saw 
Gaston Dolange, and that averything should remain 
motionless tlvn seconds, njjinutes, jijjie. She entered 
the little library at rand»?ji, the room where she had 
fainted that rnornipg aijd* looking at rows of books 
whose lombrtf' binding darkened the r^om, she 
thougl^: ‘Hov? many things* mean nothing to 
me !’ 

A sudden whim mJUe her stijptch out on the flopr, 
orPtlfb spo'P\fhere she had fallen^nconscious a f^w 
hours before. In this position she could sec, un€er a 
flat knee-hole writing-table, the contorted feet of^this 
elegant piece of furniture ;*anfl as she lay thire she 
longed to die, and envied Jean who slept under the 
ground, 8t NafJles, and tried to imagine that she hcr- 
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self was (^ad, (rlosing bcr eyes, holding her breath. 
If she really died, she would be fdund lying like that. 
And what would he say when he heard that she was 
(fead.? 

She rose aSld 'wen,{ to/he grJnd s'Caircane;, Just as she 
ha*d dene that^ morning, as she had done a* moment 
ago, she leaned against the ironwork and looked 
down the ste^jr "Clothing wijs there. The trunk was 
in Mme PanniHfe’s cj^pboafy, and^n the trunk was 
her letter. 

“Nc^ it isi^’t,^^ she’saiU alou^i. 

Once again, she thought of Jean. She remembered 
a nurse ohe had had as a tittle girl, and who talked 
*to her once about a wonShn who had just died. Hed- 
wige did nut know ^hat death was. She ifeked: 
“Dead .? Whzit’s goiAg to happen^ to her ?” * “Oh !” 
the nurse repli(!ic^ “they’([l putter in ai>ox and* take 
her away.” This sentence 4,tiad terrified Hedwige to 
such a point that she still ljjinught,of it with childish 
anxiety, aj.d it was on account of thjft sentence that 
she had been friglftened in^ the cfothes cupboard, 
although she h*ad not dared own it to herself. She 
wa^ ashamed. She knew very ^^ell that the dead man 
had not been put-into that trank, anfl ^et, aftef a 
certJftn fashion, he was iij^it : his clothes were there, 
his shoes, his old black hat. Vhat was why she had 
run away. 

A moment later she entered M. Vasseur’s room, 

^ V* * 

less in the hope of finding her letter tlfan to nelp tane 
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pass more quickly; but as tfhe had^thc tecling ot 
being indiscreet, s^ci hesitated on the thics^old. The 
room was* small, wi^ a window on » deserted street, 
and presenj^gd a gloomy, unpretentious*asgect; theft 
was nothing ^here*to arouse cjffiqsity? The oak fur- 
niture, which came straight fr^^a a dejJkrtmentstofe, 
was patterned on what was thefi called the modern 
st^e, and formed great masses o^ yi^ow that sijg- 
gested a shipwreck.* On •the bedsidff &blc, with its 
white marble top, dh alarm-clo«k filled tRe silence 
.with a flat, follow ^cking^ there^was somigthing 
inexorable about the sound, much li^e the step of a 
traveller bent on reaching, his objegtive. The paper 
on the walls was bliie anSiilack with geometrical' 
designs both violent and complicated wihict teased 
and disturbed the eye. It required a ftint or a brute 
to live peace^jilly in sijph anj^nfernall j commonplace 
setting, but M. Vasseuc„^was neither one nor the 
other;,he ha'5«chojen byth wallpaper and furniture 
in all irwiocencc, like a mafl ftho did no^^ee what 
lay before him. 

Hedwige hated this room; its uglihess gave her a 
feeling of uneasiness •which the sunlight streaming 
in»at*the #ifldow coflld not disjjiLl, and she stoqjj, 
undecided, for a nynute or so, on the atrocious niulti- 
coloured rug. It woifld Save seemed shameful to 
her to rummage in M. Vass^ui*s drawers, for She* was 
too keenly aware that this good and simple man 
grieved fb see4ier unhappy and was fond of her. 
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She sighed, aftp a and was about to leave the 
room when^he noticed a blaclfiross, the size of a 
Iktle finger, hanging above the j)ed on the wall and 
iTidden an^ong lightning-shaped stripes. 

Astonisliinerft pr^ v^^jted hdr frcfm mg^v^ng and she 
sthod ^rfectiy still ^Sethough she had seen a ghost. 
Religion was nevej discussed in the Vasseurs’ house. 
Hfdwige herjpl^ had grown up in unbelief, and 
passed by churAes «^one fv^alks law courts or any 
other mdhument in which ^nd is pretty certain of 
never <»ettin^fo(jt. To her eyqf, the cross was part of, 
a collection of 5iings which one is used to seeing, and 
about wiiich no sglf-examijjiation is necessary, because 
they are meaningless,!? excepft to others; but the 
presence ofrtuch an object in M. Vasseur’s rodin was 
something th^i she ooul4 not understand. *I didn’t 
know he hat^, such vj^ws,’ ^she* thojtght. Then, 
thinking it over for a fev^/ccond?, she told herself 
that the cross was pfobably ^n heirloom*, and left the 
room as*s|je had left the ’others. 

Something that she could not qUtte make out dis- 
turbed her. Hanging on the zigzag patterned wall- 
pa^r, the black cross had givefi her a shock. Perhaps 
it^was bad luck tc^ happen sufidenly ofiA cross .*. . 
She caw herself once more in th^ park sitting on a 
bench by Mmc Pauque who^read her Jean’s letter, 
and* fragments of stfnt^nces came back to her: 
"... If I had greater faith ... I am hated for being 
the why that God created me . . .” What dRl all ^at 
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mean t 1 He letter had been |orn up and thrown into 
the sewer (“Isn’t jhftt the right place &r it?” Mme 
Pauque Kad asked).^ Where was it^t present? In 
the river, v^y far from the town. Anfljean? Jedh 
was buriediij the ground, deep? •lender how 

many £e«t of horrible black ^d^rth, ftill of ^oftfts, 
w|re the dead hidden? “. . • the way that God 
created me . . .” So he believed things, ^e 

remembered that* l?lriqite had, one* talked to her 
about this, but in ih absent-minded and*contemp- 
.tuous manner, because Taan^s beliefs interested 
neither one of them. 

Following a passage, ,she walj^ed By Vlrique’s 
room and slackened«her ^afe a littlej then stopped, 
Therd was no reason to ente* Ulrique’k rq^m, if it 
meant going there to looj^ for the ’letter she had 
written Jeai^; an^ alw, ev^ though^ she was away, 
Hedwige was fi1ghten«d of her cousin. “I forbid 
anyone to eflt^r n^ roo^ !” Hfdwige was familiar 
with thgt sentence from ha\flng heard it rin^ through 
the house at tinfcs when, as Mrfte Vasseur expressed 
it, Ulrique declared vvar on the w<»rld. “I forbid 
you . . .” Hedwige could hear Ulrique’s storm) 
v#icv? shri^4ng the •words at Jier. Hesitant, she 
reflected for a whole minuie, turned back* and 
suddenly grasped the Voo?-knob. No ... Yes . . 
Dared she? She turned tfiei;nob violently*b\Jt the 
door did not open. When Ulrique said no, it meam 
nev and* Hedwige blushed as though her fate hac 
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, been slapped. Then a fejrious longing possessed her 
to force her way into the room. »'fhis she wanted to 
do because she was dying of boredom. How exciting 
if would havfe been, and what a relief, jf she could 
have talked to Flrigu^ jn a ro6m vfhere something of 
hftr'pqisonalit) lingei^^. She would have hfcld forth, 

» delivered the long ^|)eech that her head and heart 
inyprisoned aijd^'tW was ready to rush out, the 
speech of terroi^ th^. loud ■&ppe£& for help. She did 
not want'eo sink like a stone,^dfown without crying 
out. J^cr heart thumpal. Sho struck the door with, 
her fist. Wliat*she could never have told Ulrique if 
she had been present, she cpuld so easily have told an 
♦absent, mute, yet attentV'*^ Ulrique, an ideal, human 
Ulrique, . , 

Her desire td enter f he ^ oom was so strong'diat she 
suddenly had the delusion of crossing lj>e threshold 
of this inviolate !ipartment ^d, eybs shut, forehead 
close to the door p^nel, she^saw hersqlf standing in 
the middle of the rooili. * » , 

To her right stooi a vast bed, fancifully designed 
and much too Itrge for one person, but Ulrique slept 
diagonally. “I need a lot of r«om,” she said in her 
queenly manner. ^And she added, tfc^Hedwige’s 
emb^rassment, for it sounded indecent : “No matter 
whether I’m on my back or dn my stomach, I sleep 
as though I’d been quar teted.” Why did she have to 
* say such things? Yet, that was how she expressed it, 
lookii^ defiant and her long jade aigaretfi-hoWer 
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between her fingers, and Hedwige mentally recoil^^d 
from her. . . . 

To hef left, tne large pale blue jillc armenair in 
which Ulri^ue lollefl. “You sink into it as thoughlit 
were a c lJud,” st<f sjiid, “ycj! can irol^ about in it 
like an <u!imal. Just try it* | ? .But Hedwjge 
preferred a small chair. Snaiches of conversation 
came back to her. What UlriqueJIaid was not always 
very clear. She wgs<ondof alluding J:c^people whom 
Hedwige did nofJcnow: tlfb,Soudrys,«the And- 
reanus, the Ivhole an ^legant and mysterious 
crowd that had a gooB time on the flatslkirts o^ town. 
“They smoke,” Ulrique would laconically^ reply to 
Hedwige’s questions. E&cLthey fiave to go such a 
long ^ay just to smoke ? Tnjf remark caused fits or 
laught^’, for 'what Ulrique chilled her cousin’s in- 
nocence was a source of mirth to the young woman 
in her gloomiest#mofh^nts! 

‘Ulrique,*thought Hedwige, ‘you who have every- 
thing* in the worlfl thaf oen wish, hel|» me who 
have nothing o| what* I long fgr.’ 

She*leaned her head*a little closer.to the door and 
whispered : “Do something about it. ...” 

^li\the jpgm whei^ she imagined that she stdbd, 
the walls were almost completefy hidden under^n- 
numerable photo|fraphs, of pictures that celebrated 
physical beauty, aftd on*thg mantelpiece ^ «urly- 
hcaded Greek god stared blindly at the door. 

Hed\¥ige suddenly experienced a great enjptiness 
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inside her head, and came back to herself. Steps 
coming irf l^r' direction made .her start; she ran 
away. 

Once ntoigp ua her S oom, qnc^: more a shelter 
thp became a prisoA ^fer a few hours and \|:here she 
stared at the furniture, eyes heavy with boredom, 
liow she hated th^Sircssing-table and its mirror thot 
never reflected^^Aything but*the*s4me little worried 
face ! In cpite of tl]^^, time hackpassed. She heard 
people coming and going in the .house; Vhere was one 
less afternooA iif her life. 

Her ejes fc.ll on the alarm-clock by her bed, and 
she could not check a gesture of alarm : it was past 
the hour for^mail. At; the same instant she heajrd an 
almost imperceptible ^noise coming from th<s door, 
and saw an envelope beirtg gently ilipped inside the 
room. She waS a: the d(5or m 'a le^ and opened it. 
Mme Pauque stood before Her, smiling^aid lovely in 
the daylight that played oil Her udwripkled face. 

“I shouRJ have giyen you tfhis letjer sooner,” she 
said, calling hyr attention '.vith a glance lo the 
envelope at their feet. “It cam^ this morning, regis- 
tered. We looked for you. Pefhaps yo\\ ^ere tjut^” 

‘^I was in the library,” replied Hedwige, bending 
to pick up the envelope. 

Mme, Pauque was fgomg dpyvnstairs with her 
♦ rapid, almost noiseless step when Hedwige stood 
upright The girl’s eyes followed the gfacefui figuje. 
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then she closed the door ang examined the envelopp . 
Her hand shook gi^little. The letter vpslErom Jean. 
Sitting dn her she opened the getter and 'began 
'to read it;. 

My tiUle Hedwige, this let^\ ’will ^ach yo^ ibkhi 
everything in this world will % over for me. I ar^ 
Idaving it. You will be told of^utjiccident, because 
you are young aitdVtouM be ^^tty^dialt with, but 1 
have always tried*t9 tell you me^truth, I JfUve always 
wanted to tetl someone the truth before going^There 
has not been an accident. I want td*go, to anticipate 
my time, too sloiv in coming. T^ni^t, tf^e poison 
that 1 \eep in a drainer uHll^ring peace to my body, 
tf I Itave courage enough to do a very (im^le thing. 
Otherwise, if I stand in awe ^f my 9oul, this letter, 
which you will feceive nevertheless , will ma\e me 
loo\ very ridiculous i\your eyes,*but I believe and 
hope that /%^7/ not flinch. 

I feel, writing you }hfs letter, that I 9m doing 
you a great deai of hafm, and yet I must go on with 
it, ev?n if I ma\e yot^ suffer more \eenly, for 1 am 
very fond of you and^want you to live, though I must 
die.* I ai% intensely* sorry for you. I don’t know 
whether I can tell you why. See how lacking^I*am 
in greatness, on the tHiresflold of death I I have such 
respect for you titat it stfenv impossible t» ihe to 
commit to paper certain sentences that might perhaps 
set,you free by^dcp^ving you of cruel hopes. l*should 
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s^eaX, Hedwige, and 1 ^eel that 1 will not he equal 
to it. If y outran believe me witkoftt asJ^ng yourself 
atiy questions, you will be safe from danger. This is 
difficult, bqt ^possible. Some day you nrnst meet a 
man who*'wtll %ove Y&u th^\, pphaps, that 
this^dqps not depend ftp you; but there is seething 
ffiat weighs over youf life, something which I do not 
scruple to call a ^^se, and 1 want you to escape it, 
because you dreryoupp and*-shotUdHive. 

I am going to talhfto you once ^hiore about the man 
who fijfs your mind and whosemame f cannot bring , 
myself to writP. You should never have met him 
and, if you were fraught face to face with him, it is 
fto one’s fault but ydur (dusin Vlrique’s. She \new 
only too^ well what she was doing when she intro- 
duced you to k youtkg rqan whose face, alas, is so 
attractive, hut whose hedrt is inacVessible to human 
tenderness. Without having fny pi^of of_ this, I feel 
convinced that your cousin wished to seo^lvhat would 
happen, for she is a pHfto boredom and aljnost all 
her evil deeds are actuated by %e fact- that she cannot 
be happy herself. And it als’b amused her to make 
someone else suffer, another pen on even more deeply 
in %ve with this young man than you trt. A great 
deal (ould be said on the subject^ but I will refrain. 
You unconsciously passed by ''a tragedy that bore a 
singtdan resemblance io yours,*.-, tragedy that con- 
cerned a terrible defeat suffered by love and the un- 
bearaMe, searing burn with which the merrtory of a 
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human being marl^s the sot^; but you could not seg 
that, you were ^ ignorant of l/fe^aifd already 
fascinated by eyes that can never look at with 
'anything but icy indifference. 

Don't se^ him (>g%in^ Hedw^e. I wat^ %hese to be 
the last^ords I say to anyone Jfn*this garth. 11 Iff* is 
no^longer possible to me, may n, at least, be possible 
far you. 

A wide space folfowed these ^^nes and 4t I 
foot of the ^aper Jeaq^s ^jame, but the letters 
were so hastily formed that Hedwfge had d^culty 
in recognising tht signature. She sat thtre ^r a long 
time, incapable of ijioverifte^t, <he letter spread ou^ 
on h*r knees, eyes riveted t^ rows *o^ words that 
danced* up arid down before ];ier. 'She idea slowly 
took shape in ht^l" mind t\at this message came to 
her from tlic w«rld1:^yoi& the ^ave and, getting 
up suddenly, ^she let the paper slip to the floor, then 
placed ^er foot on it. •Hi® s*und of a do®r closing 
on the first flo^r mafle her stirt. Pickfng up the 
lctter,*she tore it into*tiny pieces ajjd threw it into 
the waste-paper baslget; it was only a little later, as 
s^ie *wash^# her haads, that she realised she 9vas 
trembling. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Now, she found ^nclf once more in Arlette’s dra'^'- 
ing-room, and w th^ big, (iark,*iow-ceilinged room 
she breathfcd in onccrmore the scent of roses that took 
her back to the gardens of hefcchildhbod. The air 
was close, add ‘a stormy light filtered through the 
half-closf.d shutters. The first drops of rain already 
jpattered on the window^sKls. 

“You’re ^iew minutes early,” said Arlette h the 
rich, caressing */oice ^he used to sell k questionable 
piece of furniture. “Oh ^ don’t thhik I’m reproach- 
ing you, my darfmg, but it’^&e lady’s place to be 
late. He should be here anv time nowf I’ll detain 
him downstairs.” 

“Did he* say he’dicome?” isked Hedwige rather 
• 

Arlette gave a short little laugh. 

“It’s not for him to say he’ll come,” siia,said.rHe 
ju^i’ qbeys. That kind of young man is easy enough 
to manage, but you have lo tatiow how. ... I like 
your^drrss,” she broke oS sudd'^nly. “That pale, 
'rather indefinite shade of blue . . . Ulrique, of 
course?/” 
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“Yes, Ulrique chose it fog me.” 

“What taste sh^ihas. . . . Come now, don t look 
so flustered. You m^st behave a littl* coldly to young 
Dolange. ^You just chanced to drop tn. I’ll intA- 
duce ^^ach 6tliei*as tho^hyoif had never met, 
and his%iamc must mean ngiiing tO you. j^ffer*a 
whale. I’ll leave you together, ib though I had a cus- 
tomer to see. No nonsense, n^vJJ ^No impulsive- 
ness. He has no^ore Ifcart thgn this* chest where I 
store away lo^s. Of course. I’ll give him 5 little talk 
before bringing hins upstairs.* I’ll pr^are j^m for 
you, but ynu mustn’t expect great thihgs the fir^t time 
you sec him — or the seco^pd. . . . ^Wefl, ycgi wanted 
to see him, didnit you? Hejll bt fairly well-behaved* 
That*I can guarantee. Some day. I’ll g»^e 1pm a few 
drinks.* Not today. He ^rng nast^ then and tells 
the. truth, ljut lafer ^n. wcjll see. I’U fix something 
up. Tell me, m^little^edwige, dul you talk to Mme 
Vass^ur abC^t m|?” 

Hedwige blushed. Ye.sr ^ne said. 

“Are you sufe.?” 

“Wily, yes, of couisc. 

There was a silei*e and the antique dealer stared 
straight Jt Hedwigtf, who rested her hand against 
the back of an annchair, in order not to fall, ^r%er 
legs gave way sliglftly;^she thought that all her 
hopes were aboug^to coflapse and continweif in a 
voice she could scarcely recognise: 

“I’ll •speak# to Her again this evening, I promise 
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you. Anyway,”^ she confcnued with sudden glibness, 
“she seems ^ery well disposed •t«'wards jrou. She 
knows your shop, she admires . ^ 

*A bell rang discreetly on the^ ground,, floor and 
Hedwige’s stntlnce^rejjiainecfunfihishejl/, y 

* “^f ni going flowns^i^s,” said Arlette slowly. “It’s 
probably he. You realise that if I stayed up here with 
yoy, he would Way, not seeing anyone about, 
and then it wtfuldf^e . a w^h-out, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“I ot youj” whispered ^ledwige. 

“What day shall I drop in?” 

“Next»week. . , . Let’s, say next Thursday,” said 
Hedwige. 

‘By tlw‘n,’rshe thought, ‘perhaps something will 
have happened^’ Sherdafed not tell herself: ‘Per- 
haps something will hapjien t(j' this woman.’ 

“There now,” said Arlette,^" I’ll Ifave pity on you. 
All the mofe since /hat littlj: rasejal of *a Gaston is 
capable bagging idy 'Japanese curios. V^hen I 
think that he was isked to your house, whereas 
I... Well!”* 

She gave a sudden start of indignation and left 
Hedwige, to go dpwn the wlhding sfafrease'and 
vanish. Hedwige followed her wi^ a beating heart 
to the top of the stairs Wd*’ almost immediately 
heard* Arlette greet sofxiedne facetiously. Hedwige 
'btrained"her ears, but at first could only hear a con- 
fused hum of conversation, as the axitiaud dealer 
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was now laiKing in anotngr part of the shop. T 
hear better, it ^vps necessary to* down 
step, th£n another, leaning agaii^pt the sfsiir-rjil, 
and to g^ down yet farther at the ♦risk of being 
seen. 

do 1 make you colie lieie!^” askeci^ille 
an^que dealer. “What questions yoii ask ! It makes 
one wonder who brought you*?i^ Have you ever 
had to COmplai* rnp J-filit vnn hlar.k- 

guard.^” 

The last ^ord vjas spol^en, in a suddenly affec- 
tionate voice 

“You said ydu had a surprise for ijje,” said 
Gaston. “Whe^e i^u; 

“fiirst, I must explain whaV-t’s all ab^^ut.” 

Hedwige Instinctively raiyd het hand to her 
thrpat. What if was alft about — it was all about 
lier, Hedwige. •She^was tlie surffise ! Why didn’t 
she die of Jb|ime ? She was too perturbed at present 
to mal^e out^what Arfefte»and the youngkman said 
to each other, »she nft longer nvanted to hear, and 
goin^ back to the d A wing-room, ^he took shelter 
in the darkest cornqf, in the depths of a black velvet 
Sof» wh(;tei» cushioas sank under her weight 'and 
softly pressed her around the waist and shoul^eft. 

For a minute, *she fvonWered whether she were not 
about to faint, foi^verytfcing darkened arQuisd her, 
but fear of being ridiculous upheld her, iwid gav* 
hgr a (isrtain^couAge. She did not want Aflette to 
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find her in a laint : it \(fould amuse her too much. 

Whaf aigood time she woi44,have telling her 
frif ndf * about it, the hypocrite ! And ‘ Gaston 
Dtlange.? Wiiat would he thin^ if he ^aw her in 
that attitude 4, iflicons^^us, hcud ’lolling ^bicL like a 
vfctifn^ With an ,pffolc^that brought her whine body 
ipto play, she rose, furious : the idea of inspiring pity 
in that man fillejJ her with horror. She looked ^t 
herself in a miVrcr, ppwderevf her* face carefully, and 
waited. 

The^ appeared, a moment later, first Arlette, ,at 
once off-hand jrtid affected, with a slightly vulgar 
air (for Jther5 was more ^than oAe Arlette, each 
Recording to circums^ntes); , then, sulky and 
obstinate^ with something mulish even in the* way 
that he bent hi» brow, ‘young Dolange’. Htdwige 
looked at him, bewildered. Was ftiis the man she 

f C 4 

loved so madly .f' ‘He seemed^eshorWr than she had 
thought, heavier. She saw him differfhtly in her 
memory, «he saw him* htndsomer. 

“How lucky that «httle rasial of«a Gaston is!” 
trumpeted Arlet*:e. “As it hdppens, he wanted to 
see you again . . . it’s just as thc>ugh he had a feel- 
ing ^ou were here, my darling. ^There’s noihing^ik# 
chahe^ for arranging matters.” 

Hedwige turned her ftice*away, ashamed of 
Arietta’s rf:oarseness and- e wry thing that was all too 
*lear in diis dreadful farce. 

“You’ll have to excuse me,” said Arlf;tte. ‘41 mivt 
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keep an eye on the shop. Qastonj you know where 
to find the ported cigarettes.” 

As she passed Hedwige to leav9 the roo'm, ^e 
girl took hand and said in an alntfecr imiv»rr^*»f-- 
ible whisfter: 

“DqK gSl” 

‘Wou little fool,” answerec? Arlette in the same 
l(3w tone, “you’ve got to take^tfyr chance!” 

She turned, loclfed at? Gaston an^l Said under Tier 
breath : 

‘Just burn a littl6»ihcens%in.the Chinese b'^wl 
to create -'’n atmosphere.” 

On the staircase, when^she was auiiusi 019 oi sigm, 
she burst out la^igl^ng sticj^erfly and exclaimed : 

“What muffs you look, fchc pair ^f ]^ou I But 
you’re •charining, you know. JH[ed\\tge, let me con- 
gratulate )jpu a^in^on y»ur dress.” 

And she werrt dowi to the sh(^. Humming. 

There a short silence. Hedwige sat down on 
the bl^ck sofa while th? yo«ng man, ortt hand in 
a pocket and looking \fcry bored, opened The drawers 
of a fong Regency taMc. He was ©f middle height 
but broad-shoulderqdj and gave a curious impression 
#f 9trengJi«nd insolence, and his gestures were those 
of a child rather than a man’s. He wore a well%ut, 
dark green suit and his better-coloured hair shone in 
the dusky light. Wedwige c<iuld see against th« light 
a disdainful profile, the short tilted nose, she thick 
p9»uting month. *A pang went through h«r. She 
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suddenly recaptured the^motion she had felt on see- 
ing this fate ^r^the first time, an^J^t was as though, 
for thf^first timj, she was falling in love. 

»“What a udisance,” he grumbled, angrily closing* 
a drawer, * s|je ftnly hSs^the kmd of cigarettes^ hate. 
Y\)»*don’t happen fotmve an American cig&ette?” 
He looted at her ove/his shoulder as he said this. 

“I don’t smok^/’tihe murmured. 

Ae slowly dre^ssed^the roo*m dni opened a little 
oak cupboard with 4obr panels elnbossed with a big 
star, then she heard bpttlips clinkfng. 

“Wiff you hate some port?” he asked. 

“No, tj^anld you.” 

He filled a glass and ^iiie upj to ^er. 

“Her fwrt vile,” hf said, sitting in a large wing 
chair. “Arlette^s so sjingy.” 

This did not prevent the glas^ of'port from being 
swallowed at one*' gulp and put down on a black 
lacquered table; then the young man ^slt etched his 
left arm ot t and crooked k to*glance at, a golt^ watch 
shining on\iis wrist. 

“You’ll have /o excuse me*in five minuted,” he 
said. “I have an appointment ft the other end of 
towli in half an hour.” 

“>\n anpointment?” repeated Hedwige, un- 
cons«,iuua uf what she was Saying. 

Gascon^ smiled indulgpntiy ancU^id not reply. He 
leaned hjs head back slightly, let himself slip down 
deep into the armchair, and was 2 (bout«to swing oae 
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leg over the arm ot the ch^r when he changed hjs 
mind. Hedwige,k)oked at him with* horror. She 
,saw his white, sv^elling neck, hi» broad, anogth 
hands lyiijg on the dark velvet, and ftlt defencel8ss 
againsta Jnjn wllose Sttitud^^f^conlempf drove* her 
back t^despair. There wasgro dgulft in hejj tflki^, 
al^, that he was as attractive a^sjie had first thoughj, 
for she would have wished to Jjeen mistal^en. 
Half sprawling ^n his*back,^^e ledked taller and 
more powerful, an3 she dimly felt that h^ was flout- 
ing her. 

“You don L happen to know whCre she's out her 
albiyns?” he asked suddenly. 

“Her albums Why, lie*” 

“She doesn’t always put them m tiv simple place. 
You sic, she’s afraid somj'onn will s*hcak her photo- 
graphs. hasn’t '^heteho\fr^ them to.you?” 

Hedwige shc/bk hd^ head. 

“'[’hat’s *becaijse she doesn't know you well 
enough, but* if you aske<t Ifcr to . . . We’ve been 
together for a ^od five minuttft,” he added abruptly. 

Hedwige did not answer. He clasped his hands 
behind his head ai»d continued: 

‘^he Alfcd me tft stay a quarter of an hour, but 
I’ve got to run, away, on account of that appRint- 
mqpt. Now I come* to Ihink of it, I don’t see any 
sense in this busiwess. DM*]iou have anything»to say 
to me?” 

tHechvige left the sofa, took a few steps ^towards 
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t|}e young man, and wa^tempted to slap tKe insolent 
'face that lbolf«d at her mockingly^ with raised eye- 
brpwsr'^but shci controlled herself and imagined 
aKger blazing in his cheeks and eyes of ^ blue that 
verged onVklctrin the^ fading ‘light: to lift hec hand 
agaihst the young n^^n was impossible, '^nd she 
stood motionless, ashuned and fascinated. 

“I have nothin^.' tti say to you,” she said at last. 

‘‘Neither haVe*!,” ansA^ered with a faint drawl 
in which she recognised a vulgar plebeian accent, 
and this voice was what she cetild not bear. The 
voice (Testroyed ^he face, destroyed the man utterly. 
It was npt rdugh and cordial like that of certain 
workmen, it was toor sqjft'tor h^s ygorous body, it 
was wealj. an^ flabby, v 

“Be quiet,” site saiti- “oh ! be quiet. I wanl to try 
to talk to you, in spite ot ‘every thftig. .,. .” 

She stood lookiAg at him, onCe metre enslaved. He 
instinctively -drew his hands from his hftid and sat 
up; she conved him, peihapL 

“I don’t know you,»I^’ she continued* “but someone 
has talked to mc'about you.” 

Each word was an effort; all ♦>f a sudden, in a fit 
of ^ddiness, words, sentences ivished frtdk her'lipi 

with irresistible vehemence : 

% 

“Yes, someone has talked* to me about you. 
Somel«ie.who is no longer kere. l«ippose you know 
whom kmean. He has written to me twice about 
you, t\w) long letters, and the last onohwas horri%- 
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ing. No bne knows that ^ received it. He talked 
about you, indeed^he did. I didn’t? k^ow, I didn^f 
understjftid what it was all about. ^ If I cout^ only 
have guessed I wohld never have co*sented to ijpc 
you, h^t now it’« loo* late. I*Ve seen ^jjoiS and here 
you ’before my eyes. It *wasi I who aek*d 
Alette.’ 

’ • She had a sudden feeling thaf «|ie was losing the 
game by saying»tlte IJfet senteAce*. hnd. white with 
anxiety, bit her li^. 

^“What dtd yoir, Ssk ^^ktte?” he demanded 
gloomily. 

Now he lookefl at her, with perfect^elf-^ossession 
and scarcely veiled ^ontempt. ^Raising himself with 
one elbow, he sA up, then le/t his sea^ and went to 
the window* and she heard^him evliistling softly 
under his breatlf. He h»5 drawn the curtain aside 
with one hand, ^nd Wtehed the j^sSers-by. 

“I feel sifcrj'y for you,” she said all of a sudden. 

He l^t the^curfain dldp* 

“What was ^hat?’'*he aske4, turning^ound. 

“It*s not your fault,^’ she continued, standing very 
straight in the twilight. “It’s your misfortune, a very 
great mijfcytune fey you.” 

He burst out laughing and Hedwige turned aery 
red. 

“It’s the first jjpie anyofl^ has ever sai^ that to 
me,” he cried. “You can keep your pit]j. Made, 
nioiselk. I’ni not'to be pitied.” And, furiq^is, sud 
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dcnly, He added : " bo tj^at’s what Jean Says in his 
-letters, is k? ^Wcll, I could tell jjpu a thing or two 
about |ftm, you know ! When you next write to him, 
yqp can tell, him ” 

He walke<J to f^pr. Shq, stbpped hkn yvith a 
single sentence^. 

“Jead is dead,’^ 

Gaston opened h?« mouth and was wordless £or<a* 
fe\^ seconds. 

“It’s no*' true,” he Said at lasti 

For a short time they, faced fach otiier, motion- 
less. Slie saw* hitf face against the light. The some- 
what heavy jaw and powerful neok were outlined 
by a beam of light, nnd for the first time she* had 
tne impression 'of exis,ting in his eyes because she 
knew something that^he avanted to kriow, and she 
felt a glance full of curiodty wejghLig on her. 

“You’re just Saying this to pAll njy leg,” he said 
in his flaccid voice that slurred over the i.yllables. 

“No,” ^e replied? Wlote first, ^and then we 
heard. He^cilled hin^self, he t6ok poison in Naples, 
last week.” 

She said this almost at a breathy but she would have 
liked to prolong the sentence incjpfinitelyt.l^'cauj* h^ 
listened. Gaston ha’d unconsciously come close to 
her, and watched her with a frowh, his eyes fixed 
and sjiining. She felt hjs \yarm bj^ath on her flesh 
gnd did jaot move. 

“Yes^” she said in a kind of whisper^ “poispn, out 
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of despair, ‘and he talked ab^ut yoil in his last letter. 

“Well, I never!” he muttered. 

Hedw^^ge thought that she would^fall baclJ^ards, 
and leaned againsf the table; the bleod throbb^ 
throughoiS her botly^ in her Areastf l^r*neck, Jier 
head. o^ned her moumf ’^ithq^t making jIk 
slightest sound, she articulates^ his name, fraston 
but he did not notice the moJei^ent of lips tha* 
silently parted. SjidBcn^glancifig^t Ak wrist-wa^h 
he said in an emStionless vofte^: 

“You mu^ excuse Ae. jate as it is.” 

He disappc ired wfth a slight no(J» She heand hin 
tear down the sfaiis, then caught these words: 

“i^rlette! Hey, yyiettc*! Didydu know that Jean 
had killed hims^f.^” 

Afte# a great hubbub af e2iclam»tions,'Gaston's 
voice was heard «gain : 

“Couldn^t th^ fodUiave’^sent m^rfly money before 
dying? Cef^inly. It was an understood thing. He 
had promise^ to Jet mc*lAv£ a.tliousand francs before 
the end of the ^ontH!” 

Heflwige sank intoean armchair ^nd stopped her 
cars with both hands. 
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\:ii AFTER 6 


When she crossed ^neVasseurs’ threshold once morfc 
it Vas almost/ d^rk, and sh;f coiild slip into the old 
house witLiout bein^ ken by anybne. Avoiding the 
great marble staircase a^d its ij^Ritcrn’s glaring light, 
she wSiked dovsfi a passage that led to an older stair- 
case whose wGoden steps took her up to her bedroom, 
but it was so dark there that she ran into sorneonc 
and a little frightened cry escaped her. It wys the 
dressmaker who apologised profusely 

“Mademoiselle didn’t ke me ! ^ had a word to 
say to the houkinaid. iMon’t’knojy wAy Madame 
doesn’t stand a lighted lamp on the tfhle by the 
pantry d(jpr. . . .’ 

She talld:d faster ^tian usu^ and^edwige drew 
away from her,^a hand on tht banisters, filled with 
a sudden disgust that she couljl not understand at 
firs®. 

“rfsn’t Mademoiselle dining.?” asked the dress- 
maker. “They’re all of them a little late this evening. 
If yoji could have hea»-d ihe rowjhat went on just 
,now!” 

She ^pwered her voice a little and continue^. : 
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luc LuuK lulu me ail a^ouc ir. lliey had just 
finished their soup.^The door of the-servite-lift was 
open aniVBerthe listened from the pantry.” 

She laughed, in tMe darkness, like acly old chil^. 
I'hen it that HCdiifige r^^alf^pd efit smel^ of 
spirits, _ 

“^hat will do,” she said, me pass. 

* ‘“Ah ! so Mademoiselle is givi«g^ herself airs, lik„ 
her cousin Ulriqug,’* coftinued the*(3r^maker, Iclh- 
ing against the wdk 

“I don’t k4iow*v»jn^'s come over you, Felicic,” 
murmured IJ^dwige? 

“What’s come ftver me r vv ny, notn*og ar an. nut 
Madonoiselle doesn’t knoiv. Jiist listen!” 

Sh^ laid her*^h3n5 on H *d^ige’s irm. The gir 
stood motionless; something jirevegted her from 
taking a step, frc«i settingjher foot on the first stair; 
she was obliged ^o stS^^ there with«uf moving, spell- 
bound, anrj to listen till the end to what this 
garrulous voice haTl to si)^ yeje^es grew aj^ustomed 
to the darknea by (fcgrees a§d she diftinguished 
the dftssmaker s grey* head and her narrow little 
shoulders outlined black against the white wall. 
'Jhese WJis -a short, silence and ihe voice began 
again: 

“In fact, it was'abont M. Jean. His trunk was sent 
back from over j^ere and.Mmc Vasseur qpeqpd it 
with Mme Pauque, and M. Raoul insisted on 
examining every single thing in it. They^ found 
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letters. You can’t imagine how M. Raoul bellowed, 
f He said it was a good thing that man was dead, 
and if he, M. Raoul, had known about all this, he 
yould ha\{e ,put him out of thl house, because M. 
Raoul won’t have l,ny trill,* ng where '^norals are 
(Ton/^erned, agd it ‘•seems that M. Jearl ISo»’'Owed a 
good fiiany thoiisaiyllfranc notes from him to give 
.'to M. Dolange— ,rht” 

‘'‘No!” whlSpefed" Hedv^ege. 

“Yes,, he did. Gas'eon Dolangt-. It seems that he 
accepts money.” 

Th?' voice'* gtfLw lower, became almost unintelli- 
gible. In a hind of whisper that, after a strange 
fashion, resembled, an.! old woman’s prayers, 
'riedwige heard the foflowing words that stood out 
from the res't.v 

“. . . for money . . . ie\tdth men . . . you under- 
stand ...” 

“I want you to go away,” murmured, Hedwige. 

Her h^nd tighteiiecj on stair-rail; she walked 
up one stdp, with ai)..effort. 

“So it’s no good your being jet on him,” condnued 
the dressmaker. “It’s too pitiful. Mademoiselle. You 
can imagine that everyone knows all ab.ni,’: it, in the 
kitfshen and elsewWre . . .” 

Hedwige walked slowly up ithe 'steps. 

“Elsewhere too,” repeated the ^dressmaker whose 
^.whisper grew hoarser in an effort to be heard. 

* “Hold your tongue,” begged' Hedwige. 
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But the bid maid contim/d Irdm the bottom of 
the staircase. 

“If it fsn’t too bad ! A girl like )jpu fretti^ hci 
neart out over that f For nothing can Ife done abo»t 
it, you know; nothing can^Ce dorffe, .Ifs just’^as 
though diey\ad a disease, so^to* sgeak.” 

Without answering, Hedwigl^alked up the few 
stips that separated her from h(5r Jpom and opened 
the door at onie.* voice cQnSftiied in tlie 
shadowy stairs: 

“There’s ifo ladc*®f youi^g men who coidd love 
you, ■Mademoiselle Hedwige. And%t(fo coul3 have 
been^oved, if I hadn’t ha(| so many mi?forti^es ” 

Hedwige closed tjje do(^.^The famp she immedi- 
ately ^turned on sf.owed her bedroom yr a^oft pink 
light. Everything was tidy# the bed-tover folded on 
an armchair an^ the sht|t turned down at right 
angles. She waikedVo the windi^v and opened it 
slightjy. Tll^night air laid a delicious freshness over 
her burning fprehead anSl (riioeks; for a lament she 
held her eyes sl|ut, the better lfc> retain the shadow’s 
diffused caress, when "suddenly, as ^he remembered 
her visit to the anti|[ue dealer, her heart sank. For 
the list haiWiour, th«re had been moments when^he 
forgot; and then, suddenly, she recalled a ^rd. 
Her memory becanfe ITke a light that was ex- 
tinguished and lifr again ^tfiftnually, and ejeh time, 
Hedwige suffered so much that she wanted to die*- 
A; the d)ottoiji of 'her heart, she had alway* had 
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knowledge of a truth \ihat frightened her; she had 
thought tfia^ she could destroy \t, ^erely by closing 
her ej^s to it. ,Had not Ulrique once talked to her 
about such 'things? 

She thftw Mferself'/^own oti thC bdd, her face in 
tiif 'pillow, as/^hpugh‘^omeone had taken^l^r. by the 
shoulders and pre^s^d her down, and a ridiculous 
voice said to hc;;^ liientally : ‘You’re creasing your 
dress.’ “ Yes, she answered iVasoiag, “I’m creasing 
it, and Fib dying.”, 

Some time went by, .‘hen sh'. said out loud, in a 
hoarse voicej* the sound of which astonishecTlier : 
“He wop’t haVe me.” Suddenly, in the darkness she 
inade by shielding her ^act, she .^aw him. He looked 
at her wi,th a /displeased face and the bored expression 
that made hen frantic, f )r she could imagine that 
same face transfigured vs?*^lh joy at' other sights than 
that of an unhapf>y girl. Most'histirctly, she saw his 
light blue eyes, whose pupils grew sp^ large as to 
make thc^ seem bfacb, a mouth whose lips parted 
and glistened as thoCrgh they were - moist, and this 
face filled her vdth shame add inordinate longing, 
although she would not acknowledge it. 

She got up suddenly and the vision dicappeJared 
“Ttjfjre’s no lack of young men who could love 
you . . .” The dressmaker^s wbrds came back to her 
withccruel accuracy. 

“Thca why do I have to love a man like this one, 
wno can’t love me?” she murmUred., 
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She had* never put tne q^stiorf so clearly and it 
gave her a shock, ^ as though some* greai injustice 
had beeir suddenly revealed. In her eyes, ijr the 
last hour, her lifeVva^ changing. She saw a se- 
cession of 5ay»begitingig at h<^ chil(Miqpd>and lead- 
ing up unbearable minntJ shq^was endiyji^ 
at present. She had been brou^t into the ^^orld1in 
6i»der that one evening, in a pSi^reful, banal little 
room, she should •beebme coriscib^sVif a disaster 
beyond which fl®thing cx%ted, for •tomorrow 
was a meaninglessj^ord : ^sbe could not imagine 
wfiatrtomoirov/ could be for her •^hf coufeP more 
easily imagine ^’hat tomorrow couid be without 
her, ^s one pictures a hVise whtfte one no longer 
lives 

“What'S th*e matter witl^mc?'’ shf whispered. 

At that momaint, she t^rd the sound of a door 
opening on the grovAd floor and M.*Vasseur’s voice 
calling her.| The dressmaker had probably told the 
servants that^sheTiad (fctn^ l^pifle, and th|y had in- 
formed their masters. •Her ha^s shook. %he turned 
out tlte light instinctively and felt^her w^ay to the 
door. They were looking for her. She must hide 
^nd«run ^ij^ay. Cr^sing the landing, she walked 
noiselessly down the passage, an^ M. Vasseur’s vtiice 
reached her once m#re.*He could not be very far 
away, at the foot^f the sl%y^ no doubt, but he^ould 
not know where she was. He would begin Jiy look 
in? forJier in hercoom. She went straight ahead Ih 
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the dark. She did 'not w^t to see anyone, she wantea 
io be alone, alone for ever. 

A gurpet muffled her footsteps. She sU)le very 
s{|;ftly to the (.end of the passage? and stopped at the 
doqr of a rpom as Rij, Vass^ir ' went up, the stairs. 
Heciwige kn^ thUt'he could neithen^sde '.jor hear 
her if* she kept pe^'/ectly still, but her heart beat 
faster, as though .seme terrible danger drew near. 
Leaning agaWst^pie door, sht th6ught that she heard 
a hum of voices inside the roein, and the sound 
blending with M. Vasjpur’s'fpoyteps* was like an 
unknown toligj;!: spoken softly, rapidly. Hddwige 
was frightened. Her uncle opened the door of her 
room and called *iiejs- in the we^ry voice he Had of 
evenings. She did nqt move. The sound th^i she 
thought she had heard shopped. It could only have 
been a delusion. With suddens movement, she 
grasped the dobrdmob and enUcred^ It was Raoul’s 
room. She softly closed the door and turned on the 
electric %^t. The lui^nijufe' became visible, with a 
sort of vicwnce: the^pJesk, thfc two^tiff armchairs, 
the brass bed, ^ the bedside 'iable, and aboVe the 
bed, the long tiresome phqfograph. Hedwige 
opened the drawer of the littlf table toot oqr 
the»revolver. 

1 m going to kill him, ”yhe>. whispered. 

Bqj; she turned the^baj>.el of {he little weapon 
igainst Jier own breast, and all of a sudden she cried 
)'ut, ai^ that great loud cry held all her ignorance 
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8f life, all Ifer ignorance of hlrcflf "It was the cry of 
a child: 

^ “Howtloes it work?” 

The shot went o^. She stumbled afid fell bacf-- 
ward betwaen 9ne«fdot«f the |^d and^thfi rftahogan^ 
armchais? ^r^ the middle of ceili^jl, an eleotd' 
bul& watched her. 
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